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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Mr. Harpine is going to save Europe; Mr. Harding is 
not going to save Europe; Mr. Harding would save 
Europe feebly; Senator Borah suggests tersely that 
Europe do a little saving on her own account; Mr. Hard- 
ing is increasingly doubtful about saving Europe. Mr. 
Morgan is going to save Europe by lending the German 
Government a billion and a half dollars; Mr. Morgan 
denies that he will, under the present circumstances, lend 
Germany a single Pfennig. American business men are 
going to save Europe by arbitrating the reparations and 
fixing the amount Germany can pay; this bright sugges- 
tion came from Germany; it did not come from Germany, 
it originated in Mr. Harding’s Cabinet; it did not come 
from the Cabinet, it was invented by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; it was a surprise to the 
Chamber, it just growed; the British and French Gov- 
ernments are most enthusiastic about the idea; the British 
Government is sceptical, and the French Government de- 
clares that never, never will it permit a group of out- 
siders to fix any limits to its German reparations. 


Tue foregoing is a faithful summary of the news-diver- 
tissement of several recent days, and we confess it shows 
certain elements of contradiction. It would doubtless be 
a desirable thing if a committee of altruistic American 
business men with some knowledge of the international 
implications of finance, could make a definite decision on 
the German indemnity, but we have no great hope that 
such a step would save Europe. Even if the powerful 
Mr. Morgan, in return for a first mortgage on Germany, 
dumped a billion and a half dollars into the European 
sieve, we can not see salvation achieved, nor have we 
any particular optimism about any remedy that Mr. Hard- 
ing may or may not have in mind, even if Mr. Daugherty 
were to get out some sort of international injunction. 


Ar present the politicians of France, having killed the 
German goose in 1918, are seeking to stimulate the laying 
of golden eggs by mutilating the corpse. The politicians 
of Great Britain are engaged in hog-tying a major part 
of the outlying population of this planet and expecting 
them to produce for Britain. The Italian politicians are 
zealously thrusting in their fingers wherever they see a 
pocket apparently unguarded. A war concocted by the 
Allied politicians has just been concluded in the Near 
East, and they are now engaged in appropriating the 
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spoils in such a manner as to ensure half a dozen future 
wars. Some of them have just compelled the Russian 
border-countries to reject the only way to peace with Rus- 
sia. Not a Government on the continent of Europe is 
living within its income, yet they all continue the ruinous 
contest of armament, imperialism and tariffs, and their 
idea of civilization dates back to the time when ichthyo- 
sauri and dinosauri clashed in the slime. Nor do we 
discern anything in the record of Mr. Harding and the 
“best minds” with which he has surrounded himself that 
indicates any help from that quarter. From Mr. Harding, 
who so blithely signed the tariff-bill, what palliative could 
possibly be expected? The tragedy of Europe is that she 
has—outside of Russia—no single responsible political 
leader with the courage or intelligence to look an economic 
fact in the face. In our opinion the best thing that the trou- 
bled Continent could do as a preliminary to saving itself 
would be to tie its entire collection of politicians in a bag 
and drop the whole kit and bilin’, appropriately weighted, 
into the middle of the Atlantic, and then proceed to re- 
mould her whole system in accordance with economic 
laws. 


SENATOR BoRAH, aS we remember, was one of the first 
persons to spring on the American public the idea that 
finally took form in the Washington conference on the 
limitation of armaments. Such open agreements as re- 
sulted from the powwow have now gone by the board 
through the failure of Italy and France to ratify them. 
Their going is no loss, as this paper has pointed out, 
since they amounted to nothing but the scrapping of a 
few out-of-date accoutrements. But now, in the face of 
this failure, and in the face of an actual increase of 
thirty-five per cent in our budget for naval construction, 
along comes the hopeful Mr. Borah with an amendment 
to the Naval Appropriation bill which would authorize the 
President to call an international conference to consider, 
among other things, “a further limitation of armaments 
with a view of reaching an understanding or agreement 
upon said matters both by land and by sea...” Itisa 
bit amusing to note that as reported to the Senate, the 
naval bill to which Mr. Borah proposes to attach this 
provision for a “further limitation of armaments” appro- 
priates $1,250,904 more for the fiscal year 1923 than the 
amount of the appropriation for the current fiscal year. 
At this rate of reduction, another conference or two such 
as Mr. Borah proposes, ought to swell our naval expedi- 
tures to enormous proportions. We should think Mr. 
Denby would use all his influence on behalf of this 
amendment. 


Tue limitation of armaments is not the only subject that 
concerns Mr. Borah. His amendment provides that the 
proposed conference shall be empowered to discuss the 
world’s economic problems and try to arrive at some 
understanding that will restore trade, and render financial 
and business conditions sound and prosperous once more. 
Mr. Borah is concerned over the inability of American 
producers to find markets abroad, and over the proposal 
to subsidize American ships to ply the roads of commerce, 
when there is nothing for them to carry. We too, are 
concerned over these conditions, as who is not? but we 
hardly see how they are to be righted by shifting the 
scene of conference upon them from Europe to Washing- 
ton. Change of scene is often good for invalids and 
neurotics, but we have not noticed that it has any particu- 
lar effect upon politicians. The key to the world’s eco- 
nomic and financial situation is, as Senator Borah has 
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said, in the indemnity-question. The politicians have dis- 
cussed that question all over Europe, and they have shown 
themselves quite as mendacious and self-seeking in one 
place as in another. 


WiruH mixed feelings we note that through the device 
of radio, Christmas greetings from Secretary Weeks, 
Secretary Denby and Vice-President Coolidge were 
wafted throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Mr. Weeks took occasion of the period of peace and good 
will to describe the zealous preparations our Government 
is making against the next war. Mr. Denby congratulated 
the country on the great blessing of the four-Power naval 
treaty, and he added that while the document had not gen- 
erally been ratified, it lived “in spirit,’ though it was 
scarcely advisable in the circumstances to make any reduc- 
tion of armament. Mr. Coolidge essayed a considerable 
analysis of the Christian idea, which he interpreted for 
the benefit of the underlying population in terms of serv- 
ice, hard work, thrift and industry, and obedience to 
authority. “If more freedom is desired it can be had by 
more obedience,’ he declared. We have no doubt that 
the multitude of listeners were greatly uplifted by these 
timely counsels and will resolve for the new year to re- 
double their energies in grinding out taxes for the great 
and good men who conduct our affairs. 


In a decision recently handed down by Justice Ford of 
the Supreme Court of New York County, we see the con- 
tinuation of America’s official game of peek-a-boo with 
the Government of Russia. Our Government and our 
courts do not consistently refuse to recognize the existence 
of the Soviet authority; instead, they follow the plan of 
saying “Now I see you, now I don’t,” according to con- 
venience. In the present instance, the court has held 
that the National City Bank is not liable to creditors for 
funds held on deposit by its branch-establishment in Petro- 
grad, at the time of the Bolshevik nationalization. » The 
basis of the decision is the fact that “the nationalization 
decree and acts had the effect of transferring the liabil- 
ities of the defendant’s Petrograd branch . . . to the Soviet 
Government acting through the State Bank. The assets 
of the defendant’s branch . . . were seized, and the Soviet 
Government has since refused to return them to the de- 
fendant.” If, on the other hand, the Soviet Government 
should attempt to make use of these assets within the ter- 
ritory of the United States, the courts would certainly 
hold that the bank’s title to such of the assets as could be 
identified, was still good. The court recognizes the exis- 
tence of the Soviet Government, when recognition serves 
the purpose of relieving an American debtor of certain 
obligations. Indeed, the judge says it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that there is in Russia a Government 
which “has been functioning in some manner, for five 
years or more, and is not the Imperial Government of 
the Tsars.” “Facts are facts,’ the judge declares, “in 
Russia as well as everywhere else’; but Washington does 
not admit it, and the judge himself would not have 
hesitated to reduce to nothing the fact of the Soviet 
Government’s existence, if it had happened to suit his 
convenience to do so. 


THE announcement that the autonomous republics of 
Russia are being merged with the central body, is not 
what we should call a piece of good news. The disintegra- 
tion of the old bureaucracy was accompanied by a normal 
and healthy development of local institutions, which now 
seem in a fair way to be swallowed up by the Govern- 
ment at Moscow. A few weeks ago the Far Eastern Re- 
public voted for reunion, and now the Ukraine has decided 
to come in. A similar decision has been made in White 
Russia, and in the three republics of the Caucasus; and 
the next All-Russian Congress will therefore be the last 
at which the six border.States will be represented by dele- 
gations, rather than by members elected in accordance 
with the general federal scheme. As a matter of course, 
there is little profit in territorial decentralization, if it 
leads simply to a closer re-centralization in small units, 
as in the Baltic republics. On the other hand, there has 


been much promise of good in the sprawling, loose-jointed 
organization of the Soviet peoples; their institutions have 
shown the influence of a natural anarchism, and any 
attempt to reduce them to a uniform pattern will inevit- 
ably put a limitation upon freedom. 


THE opening sessions of the new British Parliament were 
enlivened by two maiden speeches which received little 
or no attention in the news as cabled. One was by Mr. 
Saklatvala, who represents an Irish constituency in Bat- 
tersea. Mr. Saklatvala appropriately devoted most of his 
effort to conditions in Ireland, and he was at pains to 
point out that while the Irish treaty had passed the Dail 
by only seven votes, under the threat that the Irish repre- 
sentatives could either accept the treaty or have back the 
black-and-tans, his own electors of Irish blood, who were 
not under this threat, were virtually unanimous against 
the treaty. A forced “Free State” in 1922, he declared, 
was essentially just as vicious as a forced Union in 1801, 
and under neither could Ireland be a peaceful country. 


Mr. SAKLATVALA went on to direct the attention of his 
colleagues to certain matters which “were conspicuous 
by their absence from the King’s speech.” One was “the 
policy of the South African Government in hanging and 
shooting workers.” The other related to the shooting 
without an open trial, by the Irish Government, of “four 
working-class lads.” Mr. Saklatvala demanded to know 
whether these Governments were part of the Empire. If 
they were, he said, then the British Government was 
responsible, and their sanguinary policy must “not go 
without challenge and protest from this House.” 


THE other significant speech was from the new member 
from Motherwell, the first Communist in the British Par- 
liament. He began with annoying, elementary things. “I 
represent in this House an area in which there are 13,000 
men at the [unemployment] bureau. Eighty per 
cent of my constituents live in homes of not more than 
two rooms for a family. Great numbers of them live in 
not more than one room. I was accused at the election 
of a design to break up the family. . . . We found that 
in one room there was a family living, and a corpse was 
lying in one bed, while a man and two grown-up daugh- 
ters were in an adjoining bed. That is not under com- 
munism. It is under capitalism. It is in the name of 
the men, women and children that live in Motherwell 
that I am here. I am demanding justice. I am going to 
get justice. If not at this Table, then—we will get it.” 
Wasn't that a dainty dish to set before the King? 


Wirth the tally of secret executions steadily rising in Dub- 
lin, one’s mind inevitably travels back to those dark days 
following Easter Week in 1916, when for a period, by 
way of discipline, the Imperial British Government shuf- 
fled off a few leading Irish patriots before breakfast each 
morning. Seven more workingmen .were put to death 
recently without a public trial, and this brought the total 
of such executions to nineteen within a month. The seven 
young men were said to have been captured in a dugout 
with arms in their possession, and “unofficial statements” 
tend to connect them with previous acts of violence in 
the neighbourhood of their arrest. If there was a real 
case against them, it seems unfortunate that the Gov- 
ernment did not see fit to submit it to a public record. 
Government by court martial is about the lowest of all 
forms of law and order, and if the Irish Free State can 
endure only through the extensive adaptation of such a 
technique, the sooner it ceases to encumber this planet the 
better. For their own sakes one would think the Free 
State leaders would have sufficient intelligence to adopt 
methods other than those of Horthy and Mannerheim. 
A curious illustration of the ways of the Irish Govern- 
ment is the fact that a few days after the execution of 
Erskine Childers his case appeared on the official court 
list marked for appeal. 


Tue odour of Mr. E. Mont Reily’s regime in Porto Rico 
has become a bit worse even than is usual for such min- 
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istrations among the lowlier peoples. Some time back, 
a native grand jury had the temerity to bring a bill against 
Mr. Reily for misuse of public funds. In due course 
came a news-report from the island to the effect that 
Governor-General Reily had been triumphantly exonerated 
by the courts. Now responsible citizens of the island 
make the charge that this news-report was false, and that 
it was sent by Mr. Reily himself, who, for the occasion, 
usurped the functions of the Associated Press corre- 
spondent. Mr. Reily, according to the Porto Ricans, was 
not exonerated, and the grand jury’s presentment was not 
pressed merely because Mr. Reily hastily ousted the Dis- 
trict Attorney and replaced him with a dependable Reily 
man. 


Unpber the grave disability of Mr. Harding’s questionable 
appointee, the Porto Ricans seem to be displaying an ad- 
mirable temper and patience. Throughout the island there 
seems to be a pathetic faith that if only Mr. Harding will 
permit Mr. Reily to retire to his original habitat, all will 
be well. Apparently the Porto Ricans are guileless and 
trusting people; and assuredly they are far more optimistic 
than we, about the character of any American politician 
who would be likely to succeed the present incumbent as 
High Panjandrum of the island. The Porto Ricans are 
separated from us by quite a bit of water, and perhaps 
distance lends enchantment even to American statesman- 
ship. 


Ir our supposed revolutionists, foreign and domestic, 
showed half as much zeal in overturning our Government 
and our sacred institutions as the American Defence 
Society shows in preserving them intact and static, our 
incipient civil war would by now have reached a respect- 
able size. To the hundred-per-cent Americans of the 
Defence Society, all things seem to be anti-American 
until they have been proved American—American of the 
brand of the war-years. Under these circumstances, it is 
quite natural that the Society should see everything Rus- 
sian through a red mist; and therefore it is not surprising 
that it has raised its voice in protest against the appear- 
ance, before American audiences, of the members of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. Judging from reports, the Society 
is even more American than the Administration, Mr. 
Daugherty’s Department not excepted; for according to 
Mr. Gest, under whose egis the Art Theatre will appear 
in this country, the Government, after a thorough and 
searching investigation, has viséed the passports of the 
artists. 


Tue Derence Soctrety has alleged that before the Sov- 
iet authorities allowed the company of the Art Theatre 


to leave Russia, it exacted from them a promise that they | 


would turn over one-third of their receipts to the Rus- 
sian Government. This Mr. Gest denies; but even if it 
were so, we can not see that it would be anything to get 
wrought up about, even from the viewpoint of the most 
rabid opponent of the Russian form of government. Even 
the entire receipts of the Art Theatre during its American 
season, would be an infinitesimal drop in the bucket of 
Russian governmental expenditure. The Defence Society 
also states that those members of the company who agree 
to conduct propaganda for the Soviet Government will be 
shown special preference, whatever that means. This, 
too, seems to indicate a certain jumpiness of nerves on 
the part of the Society’s members. We doubt that many 
members of the company know the English language very 
well, and we are inclined to think that the amount of 
propaganda that any of them would have time to conduct 
in Russian between performances would not greatly en- 
danger our present beneficent reign of Republican law 
and order. 


THE rest of the Society’s charges are equally as intelli- 
gent as those we have cited. Indeed, the whole matter 
would be hardly worth mentioning if it were not that it 
illustrates the depths of fatuity to which ignorance and 
prejudice may lead well-intentioned citizens. We believe 
that if the Defence Society would take the trouble to 


ascertain the amount of interest in things political that 
exists among American artists, they would be easier in 
their minds about the danger to American institutions 
that threatens, with the advent of this Russian company. 
Such American artists as we are privileged to know are 
remarkably indifferent to political affairs; and we are in- 
clined to think that this indifference is a trait common to 
artists the world over. The concern of artists is neces- 
sarily with the things that are abiding; and politics is of 
the fashion of this world, which passeth away. None 
the less, if every member of the Moscow Art Theatre 
were an avowed and active propagandist for the Soviet 
Government, and if we were as much opposed to that 
Government as we are, for instance, to the patrioteering 
tactics of the Defence Society, we should still be in 
favour of letting these Russians in; for as members of 
what is perhaps the greatest theatrical organization in 
the world, they are likely, in our opinion, to benefit the 
American people in a cultural way far more than, in a 
political way, they could ever harm the American Govern- 
ment. 


THE HaGue is experiencing just now a great revival of 
the peace-time industry of making war-laws. The Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists for the Revision of the 
Laws of Warfare has pulled itself together for a pow- 
wow at the Peace Palace, under the chairmanship of our 
own Mr. John Bassett Moore. In his address of wel- 
come, the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs said that 
although science had been moving along rather rapidly 
of late, it would be overtaken by international law. We 
rather suspect that the speaker is right; we rather expect 
that international law will take the lead, and keep it 
until war breaks out again; and then something will 
happen, and the law will be left farther behind than it 
was on armistice day. If any of our readers is inclined 
to think that we have taken too gloomy a view of the 
situation, let him consider the fact that the American 
Air Service has now developed a control-device which 
makes it possible to send up a bombing-plane for a flight 
of ninety miles or more, without a pilot. The plane 
itself is thus converted into a winged missile; and does 
the reader’s interpretation of recent history lead him to 
believe that anything so insubstantial as a law will protect 
an enemy-city against the attack of these new American 
eagles? 


DISCRIMINATION against Jewish candidates for admis- 
sion to American colleges and universities is just the kind 
of thing that helps to convert the members of a racial 
minority into a solidly organized clan. Rabbi Lewis New- 
man of New York City has said recently that “a Jewish 
university in America is inevitable if the present policy _ 
of discrimination and exclusion gains ground.” The Rabbi 
believes that the new university should be Jewish only in 
the sense that it should be under Jewish control, and free 
from anti-Semitism; but it is too much to expect of 
human nature that an institution founded in self-defence 
could be kept free from prejudice against the non-Jewish 
population. Rabbi Newman says that many staunch Jews 
will look upon the establishment of such a university, not 
as a solution of the problem of academic anti-Semitism, 
but as a confession of inability to solve it. This, we 
think, is putting it too mildly, for the solidification of the 
minority can not but serve to increase the friction between 
the groups. 
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TOPIGS*#O RAH i a IVOr: 


STUDY IN OILS. 


Ir has been persistently rumoured for some time past 
that the British Government has quietly perfected 
certain agreements with the Turkish representatives at 
Lausanne in regard to the disposition of the Mosulian 
oil-helds, so that when the matter comes formally 
before the conference the proceedings will amount 
merely to an endorsement of covenants secretly arrived 
at. Ismet’s various interviews, it is true, do not tend 
to confirm this rumour; but at any rate the British 
diplomats have been whispering in the anterooms to 
the Turkish delegates, probably not about the weather. 
It is not apparent at this writing whether our Mr. 
Child has secured any portion of this projected distri- 
bution of the resources of the Turkish people, or 
whether he has been dished. If he carries off a share, 
we may assume that it is in return for some concession 
on his part which is likely to cost American taxpayers 
something elsewhere; for everything comes at a price. 

Indeed, if Mr. Child’s zeal has resulted in bringing 
some part of this field under the American zgis, we 
see no cause to be greatly elevated thereby. The 
acquisition will hardly be added to the national 
resources of the American people. It will not serve 
to reduce our taxes or to cut down the price of kero- 
sene or gasoline for the farmer, the business man and 
the householder in our country. Governments do not 
maintain expensive diplomatic establishments to pick 
up valuable bits of real estate in various parts of the 
world for the general benefit of the home-population. 
They do not maintain a crushing system of armament 
to protect these pieces of territory in the general 
service of the home-population. They do not, when 
necessary, levy on the blood and treasure of the 
country for war in the interest of upholding their 
end of this competitive real-estate business, because 
of their concern for the underlying population. All 
these matters the Governments carry on in the service 
of certain privileged groups which alone derive sub- 
stantial benefit from such activities. The politicians 
play the game; privilege wins; the public pays. 

“Our” claim on Mosulian oil goes back to 1896, 
when we dispatched an Admiral to the Near East, 
and an expedition bent on uplift and relief. The 
American uplifters apparently did not spend all their 
time praying with the heathen, for from this pious 
pilgrimage came certain concessions to an American 
corporation to explore for oil. 

Meanwhile, prior to 1914, British and German inter- 
ests were engaging in rivalry for concessions in Mosul 
of a more definite character. These interests amalga- 
mated in 1914, as the Turkish Petroleum Company, 
and the agreement between them was signed on behalf 
of the two Governments as well as by the private 
interests concerned, for the agreement was apparently 
part of the attempted Anglo-German accommodation 
which was being pushed at that time. The ambassa- 
dors of the two countries took up severally with the 
Turkish Government the matter of the desired conces- 
sions, and on 28 June, 1914, the Turkish Government 
notified them that the Minister of Finance would 
consent to the lease of the Mosulian fields, reserving the 
right to fix later the Turkish Government’s share in 
the enterprise, as well as the terms of the contract. A 
month later the war broke out, before these terms 
were fixed; but it is this unexecuted contract which 
forms one of the two bases of the British claim to-day. 
The other is the mandate. 

According to the Anglo-German agreement, the 
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German share in the exploitation of the oil-fields was 
to be twenty-five per cent. When the mandates were 
being passed around at the peace-conference, Great 
Britain and France each appropriated a slice of Turk- 
ish territory, and it was assumed that the British stake 
was to include Mosul. Diplomats, however, are not 
always well-informed on geographic detail, and it is 
our understanding that through some curious mistake, 
the oil-fields were originaliy included in the lands 
allotted to France. Probably the French were less 
concerned than the British about rectifying this error, 
and it may be that they held out a bit for the propriety 
of an accomplished fact; at any rate they emerged 
with the old German share of twenty-five per cent. 
This neat stroke of business was tucked into the San 
Remo agreement. 

The matter of oil and the mandate was the subject 
of some interesting correspondence about two years 
ago between Mr. Bainbridge Colby, then Secretary of 
State, and Lord Curzon, the British Foreign Minister. 
Mr. Colby, in November, 1920, wrote a formal protest 
against British exclusiveness in the matter of Mesopo- 
tamian oil. He insisted that the United States had 
certain rights and claims to be considered, and he 
demanded the open door, just as Mr. Child is making 
a great to-do about the open door to-day. Lord Curzon 
did not trouble himself to reply for over three months, 
and then his answer was a refusal even to leave the 
door ajar. After reciting the history of the Anglo- 
German negotiations, he stated mildly that “during the 
war the German interests in the company were liqui- 
dated, and thus came into the hands of His Majesty’s 
Government.” To this he added, “It could hardly be 
contended that His Majesty’s Government should now 
question the validity of an undertaking granted by 
the Turkish Government in return for consideration 
received.” At that time His Majesty’s Sultan sat in 
Constantinople by the grace of His Majesty’s fleet, 
and naturally Lord Curzon’s tone reflected a certain 
complacency. 

Lord Curzon continued with some broad hints that 
while the United States Government displayed great 
anxiety about the open door in alien oil-territory which 
had been appropriated by the British Government, it 
exhibited no reciprocal zeal about the open door in 
cases where oil-lands belonging to the lesser peoples 
had been snapped up by the United States. “I 
observe,” he declared, “by article one of the Act of 
the Philippine Legislature of 31 August, 1920, that 
participation in the working of all public land contain- 
ing petrol and other mineral oil and gas is confined to 
citizens or corporations of the United States or the 
Philippines.” He further noted that “after the United 
States forces had occupied Haiti,” the American 
Administration there had refused to confirm oil-leases 
in favour of other nationals, which had been previously 
approved by the Haitian Government and Legislature, 
and he pointed out that the United States Govern- 
ment had brought pressure on the Government of 
Costa Rica to cancel all foreign concessions granted 
by the previous Government, these foreign concessions 
having amounted in all to just one which had gone to 
certain British interests. 

It is to be noted that Secretary Colby had no effective 
reply to these pointed observations of the British 
Foreign Minister; and there, we assume, the matter 
rested until the Lausanne conference loomed up, and 
Mr. Harding, somewhat to the surprise of innocent 
folk, decided that American dignity required that his 
Government be represented by an active spokesman 
rather than, in accordance with his previous policy 
towards such convocations, merely by a silent observer. 
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We do not doubt that as a political Government the 
Harding Administration had adequate reasons for this 
reversal of policy. 

So our Mr. Child has been contending mightily at 
Lausanne for the open door. Yet it is in no sense an 
open door to fresh opportunities for Americans who 
have succumbed to agricultural deflation at home, or 
have been impoverished by the tax-collector, or who 
suffer from chronic starvation due to unemployment. 
Rather, it should be called a private entrance for 
privilege. Whether Mr. Child succeeds or whether 
he fails, matters not the worth of a paper rouble to 
the average American, save in so far as the commit- 
ments involved may eventually contribute to drag us 
into another sanguinary debauch to make the world 
safe for monopoly. 


IMPROPAGANDA. 


OFFICIAL war-time propaganda is a form of poison- 
gas attack, used alike on the home population, the 
allies, and the enemy, and though it is scarcely new— 
it seems to have been employed by Themistocles in the 
wars against the Persians—in the recent European 
struggle it developed to the proportions of a major 
weapon utilized alike by all belligerents. In the new 
volumes of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” the editors 
have been sufficiently enterprising to secure an authori- 
tative article on the subject by a gentleman who served 
in the British propaganda-forces, and his exposition of 
the subject furnishes considerable illumination for the 
layman. F 

The writer prefaces his study of specific war-propa- 
gandas with some general observations, based, we as- 
sume, on personal experience. ‘Casuistically con- 
sidered,” he says, “indifference to truth is a character- 
istic of propaganda, Truth is valuable only so far as 
it is effective. The whole truth would generally be 
superfluous and almost always misleading; the selec- 
tions made range from a high percentage to a minus 
quantity.” He adds that “although truth may be 
irrelevant to the success of a propaganda, it does not 
follow that those engaged in it are consciously 
unethical.” 

After the classification invented by Clausewitz, the 
author divides war-time propaganda into four parts: 
Control of home opinion, control of neutral opinion, 
control of allied opinion, control of enemy opinion. 
For the home folks particularly he stresses the 
importance of the “moral appeal.” 

“Tt [propaganda] will insist that the war is one of 
defence, or at least for an unselfish purpose, that 
victory will be for the good of the world, will be a 
permanent triumph of right over wrong. . . . The out- 
rageous conduct of the enemy, his unnecessary cruelty, 
his breaches of international law are all important.” 
Thus in the late war many of the barbarities recorded 
against the enemy in the official propaganda of either 
side, were essentially the same. We recall one strik- 
ing photograph of a shipwreck, with forlorn passen- 
gers fleeing from the sinking liner in small boats or 
struggling in the sea, which appeared almost at the 
same time as an official Government photograph in 
both British and German publications. In the British 
press it purported to represent a German submarine- 
atrocity ; in the German papers it portrayed an example 
of frightfulness on the part of the British navy. In 
reproducing both photographs with their hate-engen- 
dering captions, the London Daily Herald also dug up 
for its readers the original of the picture, which had 
appeared widely in the British and Continental press 
back in 1909 and represented an ordinary shipwreck of 


those peaceful days. The Herald’s exposure of the 
hoax called forth little or no comment from the 
respectable press in either England or Germany. 

Neutrals, it appears, are fed commonly about the 
same line of mendacities as the underlying population 
at home, with certain essential additions. “Very care- 
ful attention,’ says the writer, “is devoted to explain- 
ing as necessities all the steps that have interfered with 
the rights of neutrals, or have been positively harmful 
to them. Much care is given to exposition of the thesis 
that victory would also benefit the neutrals.” More 
delicate even is the matter of bamboozling one’s allies. 
“It is necessary to gloss over points of diverging 
interests, etc.” The writer admits sorrowfully that in 
the world-war many mistakes were made in this 
department. In particular, he cites one instance 
where the French Government complained that con- 
siderable German propaganda was seeping into France 
via England. On investigation, it appeared that the 
dangerous material emanated from one of the minor 
British civilian propagandist agencies which had be- 
come imbued with too much idealism. 

Propaganda directed at the enemy population 
emphasizes particularly, we are told, the certainty of 
victory. It aims to stir up disaffection among the 
enemy’s allies and discontent among the enemy’s popu- 
lation. Unfortunately it is subject to backfire. “The 
most rigid censorship and scrutiny at the frontiers,” 
writes our genial informant, “did not retain within the 
Allied Countries or in Germany what was prepared for 
home consumption, with the result that the propaganda 
of one camp was used almost without alteration as 
counter-propaganda in another.” British material de- 
signed to debauch the minds of the home population 
was appropriated for a similar purpose by the German 
Government, and vice versa. German publicity, pre- 
pared to sap the morale of the British public and 
cannon-fodder, was sprayed back into Germany, and 
vice versa. Each side bombarded the enemy con- 
stantly with printed poison dropped from aeroplanes 
and balloons ; and the pretty task of corrupting neutral 
publications that found their way to enemy cities, was 
carried on merrily. 

The author gives some details of the formidable 
efforts of the British propagandists. Their publica- 
tions included great quantities of pictorial journals, 
pamphlets and books. They conducted six Oriental 
papers, appearing fortnightly, and similar publications 
in the various neutral countries of Europe. They 
manufactured miles of moving pictures. Reuter cabled 
out over the world more than a million words of propa- 
ganda a month, and in addition 400 articles a week 
were sent by mail to the foreign press, while bureaux 
of information worked zealously in all Allied and 
neutral countries. Among the material dropped over 
the German lines were “illustrated booklets describing 
the happy conditions of enemy prisoners in the British 
camps.” 

The author waxes enthusiastic over the work of 
Lord Northcliffe, who became Director of Propaganda 
in Enemy Countries early in 1918. Northcliffe wished 
to encourage the Austrians with hints about the 
eventual integrity of Austrian territory; yet he desired 
also to raise the separatist hopes of the Hungarians, 
the Czechs, the Jugoslavs. The situation was further 
complicated by Italian sensibilities, because of “the 
pledge given to Italy in 1915 to give her certain Aus- 
trian territory.” Lord Northcliffe, in his task of 
luring the simple-minded Germans into a will-to-peace, 
was also hampered by the fact that he was unable to 
state with any definiteness the nature of the peace his 
Government offered. In the summer of 1918, says 
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the author, the British Government, “appeared to have 
no definite policy in regard to, any issue of the war.” 
At least, we can concede, it had no definite policy that it 
could afford to make public, though we now know that 
it had an exceedingly definite policy, embraced in the 
secret treaties with its allies, which eventually formed 
the basis of the terms of peace. 

We gather that Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points wor- 
ried North Northcliffe somewhat, possibly because he 
feared too many good people would take them seri- 
ously, even if Mr. Wilson did not. At any rate Lord 
Northcliffe concocted as a counter-irritant his own 
thirteen points, which he sent out confidentially to the 
various British propagandist agencies to be delicately 
injected into the thought of the world. The North- 
cliffe point covering the “no annexations” part of Mr. 
Wilson’s programme read as follows: “The former 
colonial possessions of Germany, lost by her in conse- 
quence of her illegal aggression against Belgium, shall 
in no case be returned to Germany.” One notes the 
high moral tone, worthy of the diplomatic precedents 
of Britain. On a similarly lofty plane was the point 
designed to offset Mr. Wilson’s pious assurances to 
the Russian people that the integrity of their territory 
would not suffer, no matter how abominable Mr. Wil- 
son thought their Government. Northcliffe pledged 
the “co-operation of the associated Powers in securing 
conditions under which the various nationalities of the 
former Emperor of Russia shall determine their own 
form of government.” This deftly-worded scheme for 
the partition of Russia among Allied spheres of influ- 
ence unfortunately could not be fully carried out, but 
no one can say the failure was due to lack of trying. 

There were times, in reading this modest chronicle, 
when we wished the writer had had a bit more 
thoroughgoing sense of humour. What a lot of world- 
splitting whoppers he must carry locked in his mem- 
ory! It seems a pity that he did not see fit to enliven 
his pages with a few of them, and contribute materially 
to the gaiety of a world which the war and its over- 
production of lies left all too dismal. Probably, how- 
ever, if he had had a sense of humour he could not 
have been a propagandist, Quite the most solemn and 
humourless American during the war, as we remem- 
ber, was our Mr. George Creel. It was difficult to 
converse with him for more than five minutes without 
getting an attack of acute indigestion. No, we could 
scarcely expect humour, and we have no wish to be 
captious. The writer did very well as it is. He has 
given us a most instructive essay in the governmental 
art of lying. We wish we could make his offering the 
basis of a course of study in every school through the 
length and breadth of civilization. 


SHADOWS OF ACTIONS: 


Ir it were our business to bring up the morning sun 
each day with a chanticleer’s editorial on the glories 
of law and order [statute law and chain-gang order], 
we should feel obliged to pipe up more strongly than 
usual for the next week or two, in order to counteract 
the influence of a pamphlet just published by the 
American Civil Liberties Union. As a matter of 
course, we should not make any comment upon the 
contents of the pamphlet, or do anything that would 
invite attention to it; instead, we should get up some- 
thing new and noisy on the subject of “The Bombs of 
Boston” or “The Radical’s Red Revenge,” and drown 
the Union out. 

In an eight-page leaflet made up almost entirely of 
extracts from press-reports of public utterances, the 
union shows conclusively that in recent years, force 
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and violence have been advocated and practised, openly 
and with impunity, by many of our most respectable 
citizens. The evidence is right here in the pamphlet, 
and there is quite enough of it to convince the gentle 
reader that the barons, boosters and bootlickers of the 
established economic system can get away with any- 
thing. 

The Union does not attempt to deal with the whole- 
sale lawlessness of the mass-conflict with Germany; 
or with the lawlessness of the statute-makers who 
attempt to legislate us all into lockstep; or with the 
lawlessness of the police, who frequently go as far 
beyond the statutes as the statutes go beyond any 
legitimate conception of law. The evidence deals with 
practices which are not only repugnant to humanity 
and right reason, but are also in the technical sense 
thoroughly illegal. 

For example, we find that an ex-Secretary of State, 
an ex-Ambassador to Germany, and an ex-Governor 
of Maryland, have been guilty of inciting their fellow- 
citizens to violence. In 1917, the Honourable Elihu 
Root said: “If the people all understood why it is 
that we are going into this war, they would rise and 
crush these traitors down to earth... . There are men 
walking about the streets of this city to-night, who 
ought to be taken out at sunrise and shot for treason, 
and if we are competent and fit for liberty, we will 
find them out and get at them.”” Mr. James W. Gerard 
was even more explicit when he said, a few months 
later: “We should ‘hog-tie’ every disloyal German- 
American, feed every pacifist raw meat, and hang 
every traitor to a lamp-post to ensure success in this 
war.” With equal enthusiasm, ex-Governor Warfield 
of Maryland said that if necessary, he would gladly 
lead a mob to prevent an insult to his country and his 
flag—in the shape of an orchestral concert under the 
direction of Dr. Karl Muck. 

In this period of patriotic fervour, practice did not 
lag behind preaching. An organizer for the I. W. W. 
was lynched at Butte, Montana; scores of members of 
the Nonpartisan League were subjected to mob- 
violence; and a thousand miners were summarily de- 
ported from Bisbee, Arizona, into the desert. Up to 
date, not a single individual has been punished for 
any of these acts; while on the other hand, many a 
mild-mannered revolutionist still languishes in jail, not 
for arming himself and taking the law into his own 
hands, but for addressing some street-corner gather- 
ing in language far less inflammatory than that of 
which Mr. Root made use, when he summoned the 
Union League Club to the new crusade. 

In 1918, the Germans were allowed the benefit of 
an armistice, but the nonconformists within our do- 
mestic fold had no such luck. A year and a half after 
the termination of hostilities abroad, Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis said: “We need a new definition of 
treason. Then we can use the side of a barn for those 
who would destroy our Government.” Ex-Senator 
Chamberlain of Oregon has remarked that out in his 
part of the world, the people know how to deal with 
the Bolsheviki: “We string them up and some of them 
we put aboard a train and send them on their way to 
Europe.” The orderly East matches the law-abiding 
West, with the following contribution from Mr. 
Langtry, the Secretary of State of Massachusetts: “If 
I had my way I would take them out in the yard every 
morning and shoot them, and the next day would have 
a trial to see whether they were guilty.” With the 
same high regard for law and order, Adjutant-General 
Pat Hamrock of Colorado made preparations to deal 
with the coal-strike of 1922: “I’ll use any weapon, 
cannon, hand-grenade, or gas, if anything starts down 
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here, My men are familiarizing themselves with the 
use of tear-gas. It is very painful and will calm down 
any agitator. We'll gas a camp and go in and get 
anybody we want. There'll be no opposition after 
they've had a good dose of gas. The men will not 
strike, but I believe in preparedness, and we’re getting 
ready.” 

On the evidence presented in the Union’s collection 
of quotations, one would say that the most ardent 
advocates of lawlessness and violence are to be found 
within the circle of officialdom; and yet the man of 
business does not always fall behind the politician in 
this respect, In a casual reference to the Nonpartisan 
League, Mr. J. H. Trege, the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, expresses the fear 
that he has been rather too lenient about allowing the 
law to take its course. “I sometimes think,” he says, 
“that some of us older fellows who didn’t get into the 
army should take it upon ourselves to tar and feather 
these agitators and drive them out of the country.” 
Again, the Employers’ Association of Seattle suggests 
two all-American methods for dealing with the 
“T. W. W. and other un-American organizations”: 
“Change the administration and deport the radicals or 
use the rope as at Centralia.” 

At the tail end of the parade, we have the editorial 
expressions of the press, the most striking of which 
is perhaps the following from the Sacramento Bee, 
concerning the members of the I. W. W. who were 
put on trial at Sacramento in 1919: “It would be a 
waste of time to have them arrested and tried. The 
best thing to do is to shoot them, and not wait for 
sunrise either. The sconer the better, even if there 
is not time to permit them counsel or benefit of clergy.” 

With this sort of talk as a stimulus, our little civil 
war has gone ahead at a great rate. For a period of 
one year and nine months, from 1 September, 1920 
to I June, 1922, the Civil Liberties Union has records 
of eighty-five lynchings, fifty-one persons tarred and 
feathered, one hundred and twenty-seven cases of 
flogging, and about four hundred and fifty persons, 
mostly I. W. W.’s and aliens, deported by mobs. The 
casualty-list thus numbers more than seven hundred 
victims, and the Union estimates that if the number 
of lives lost in riots were added, the total would come 
to something more than eight hundred. 

This account of reckless speech and violent action 
has set us thinking once more along a familiar line. 
We recall now the occasion when, a year or so ago, 
the police of New York City attacked and clubbed 
a number of unemployed men who had come together 
for a free distribution of food. We wondered then why 
the men did not themselves turn to the use of force 
in sand-bagging and burglary; and now, as we hear 
the best people shouting for summary executions, and 
see the mobs in action, we are astonished at the lamb- 
like pacifism of our American bolsheviki. It is not in 
human nature that these people should continue always 
‘ to submit tamely to gassing, flogging and stringing-up. 
If it is true that there can be no profit for anybody 
in a general appeal to force, then it is surely high time 
that the one-sided appeal were withdrawn. 


bY THE IMPERIAL BOOTSTRAPS. 


We have just been running through a consignment of 
English reviews, and in one of them we have discov- 
ered an article that recalls to mind Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte’s description of “The Closed Commercial 
State.” A hundred-and-a-quarter years ago, Fichte 
reasoned his way through the fog of German idealist 
philosophy to the conclusion that the State should be 


an exclusive, independent and self-sufficient organism, 
not only politically, but economically as well. It was 
the mission of the State to enable the individual to 
realize his natural rights in the world of sense; and 
how could the State carry off such a job as that, if it 
did not command and control the means of sustaining 
the life of the individual in this same world of sense? 
In Europe, general freedom of trade belonged prop- 
erly, Fichte thought, to the period of imperial unity. 
That period had passed with the rise of the modern 
States, but the evolution of these States would not be 
complete until each of them had achieved economic 
unity and independence. The Governments them- 
selves would conduct any foreign commerce that still 
survived, after the States had realized their “natural 
frontiers,’ and each of them had come to command 
within its own borders a share of all the resources 
necessary for the production of every desirable variety 
of goods. 

Given Fichte’s original conception of the high call- 
ing of the State, his conclusion seems logical enough. 
On the other hand, it is rather difficult to swallow the 
argument, feet first, as it is presented to us by the 
Right Hon. Viscount Long of Wraxall in a recent 
issue of the Nineteenth Century and After. Here his 
lordship attempts to show that the resources of the 
British Empire are adequate to provide for all the 
needs of the imperial populations; he believes that a 
great development of imperial self-sufficiency is pos- 
sible, and he evidently expects his readers to jump to 
the conclusion that such a development is desirable. 

Viscount Long thinks that there is within the Em- 
pire a prevalent desire “that each commodity should 
be produced or manufactured in that part of the Em- 
pire [not “of the world”!] which is most suitable for 
the purpose, and that wise arrangements should be 
made by which the benefit should be shared by the 
whole.” This has a fine, generous ring; and yet, if it 
be conducive to the welfare of the imperial populations 
that commodities should be produced under the most 
favourable conditions, why should the application of 
this principle be limited by a political boundary ? 

As a matter of fact, the conscious promotion of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency always involves, sooner or later, 
the conscious misdirection of economic activity. It is 
all very well to expose and advertise the resources of 
the country, but the promoters never stop at that ; they 
join with Viscount Long in supporting a preferential 
tariff, or else they attempt in some other way to im- 
prove on nature and to outbalance natural disadvan- 
tages with one sort or another of premium or protec- 
tion. The Imperial Conference of 1917-18 declared 
it to be desirable that in the case of duties then in 
existence, or thereafter imposed, preference should be 
given to commodities produced within the Empire; and 
indeed it is only by some such scheme of protection 
and privilege as this that the economic self-sufficiency 
of a State can be effectively promoted. Hence it would 
be appropriate for Viscount Long to tell us just who 
it is that makes good the losses incident to the conduct 
of production under unfavourable conditions. If his 
lordship should eventually be forced to admit that the 
economic burden of inefficient self-sufficiency falls 
upon the people in the mass, while the economic bene- 
fits accrue to a very small group, he might then take 
refuge in the fog of philosophy, and tell us, as Fichte 
did, that the masses are, in some obscure and astral 
way, the gainers. In the end, Viscount Long might 
indeed discover that he could offer most of his fellow- 
citizens nothing more substantial than “pie in the sky 
by and by.” 
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SPILLING THE BEANS. 


THERE is little difference, as far as I have been able to 
discover, between Lincoln high school and a thousand 
other high schools in the smaller towns and cities through- 
out the country. Its attendance outgrew the older struc- 
ture ten years ago, and this autumn we moved into our 
new building. Our three-story, red-brick and white-faced 
structure stands well back on its raised lot, and the Ionic 
columns at the entrance and the flight of steps near the 
sidewalk are slightly reminiscent of ancient seats of learn- 
ing. Small groups of our students congregate in these 
places, just as they do before hundreds of other high 
schools, and the topics discussed there are probably those 
discussed with but slight variations in every similar insti- 
tution in the land. 

Our high school has dozens upon dozens of windows 
to let in light and air, for we were caught up in the recent 
campaign to save eyes and lungs. From certain angles 
it seems to be composed almost entirely of hard, glitter- 
ing, sunlit glass. The ventilation and heating are in 
accordance with the most modern methods; and our large 
auditorium in the back centre of the first floor is spacious, 
roomy, and wisely provided with a stage. The gymnasium, 
directly below, is well-equipped, and amply sufficient for 
our needs. In every way ours is a building worthy of 
modern science. 

Our teachers sometimes complain that they are over- 
worked. This is, perhaps, true in some departments, 
especially in those engaged in the teaching of the sciences 
and rhetoric. The supervision of the assembly-room and 
of the dozen or two organizations such as the school- 
orchestra, the glee club, the choral club, and the various 
departmental clubs, is divided among us. Sometimes we 
feel that these extra-curriculum duties are rather burden- 
some, especially those in connexion with organizations 
that exist almost wholly for the purpose of supplying the 
school-manual with photographs. There are some teach- 
ers among us who think that we should disband all such 
organizations ; some are indifferent concerning their fate; 
others are quite bitter on the whole subject. As a com- 
pensation for these extra duties, the coaches in athletics— 
but only the coaches in athletics—are released from a part 
of their schedule of twenty hours of class-work each 
week. 

Another duty which falls to our lot is the conducting 
of a series of talks or lectures on special subjects. Last 
year we had such subjects as the coast of Maine, the 
State university, Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln,’ Henry 
Ford’s factory-system, and the lake-to-the-ocean canal. 
These were duly presented; sometimes vivaciously, but 
always with great earnestness. Of course our faculty 
furnished one or two members of the last batch of Euro- 
pean tourists, and at our second convocation this fall, we 
had the privilege of listening to a lecture by one of these 
pilgrims. 

The lecturer on this occasion was one of the older 
members of the faculty. She has taught the “Iliad,” “The 
House of the Seven Gables,” “The Lady of the Lake,” 
“Macbeth,” and similar courses for the past fifteen years. 
She has the reputation among us of being “terribly effi- 
cient.” Her courses have a mathematical precision, both in 
presentation and requirements, and an_ inflexible pro- 
gramme of concise recitations and standard enthusiasms 
which must be swallowed whole by her pupils. Further- 
more, she talks a great deal about her prerequisites for 
graduation, and every year she holds back a diploma or 
two by way of emphasizing her high standards. In many 
ways we like her; in more, perhaps, respect her; while 
in others, it must be confessed, we fear her. A few of 
the younger men and women, however—those who have 
just come from the State university—have the temerity 
to regard her with disrespect. 

On this particular occasion, the lecturer devoted her 
attention to four weeks (selected from a_ten-weeks 
Thomas Cook tour of Europe) spent in France and Ger- 
many. With remarkable clarity and candidness she de- 
scribed for us the party of thirty, the hotels in Paris, the 
Place de la Concorde, Hotel Crillon, Notre Dame, the 


Rodin Museum, Napoleon’s Tomb, Versailles, Mal- 
maison, and St. Michel. Then she told of the trip to 
Chateau Thierry and the cemetery at Belleau Woods, to 
Rheims, to the Argonne. She lingered eloquently over 
the battle-fields, the flag over the graves at Romange, and 
spoke impressively of the losses of the Allied armies, 
especially the Americans, and of the destruction of 
houses, churches, cities, and villages. 

The students listened diligently. Such intimate asso- 
ciation with the battle-fields, vicarious though it was, 
fascinated them. The year 1918 is already remote enough 
from the present to arouse curiosity, and alert, almost 
feverish attention, especially on the part of the freshmen 
and sophomores. ‘The lecturer seized this strategical point 
and re-emphasized it fervently, lingering over Rheims, 
Fismes, Sergy. Her voice lost some of its metallic qual- 
ity, and grew low, soit, almost tender. She drew picture 
after picture of the ruins, of the homes destroyed, of 
the desperate efforts to rebuild, of the make-shift barracks 
and tar-papered shelters. Then, from the shell-wrecked 
towns of France, she turned to the Rhineland. 

The contrast between the two regions was brought out 
deftly, consistently. From the battle-grounds, she trans- 
ported us to Strasburg, Coblenz, Mainz, and Nuremberg. 
Through the sheer enumeration of objects, she pictured 
landscapes of beauty untouched by bomb or shell. The 
great cathedrals, shadowy, silent, unmutilated, were 
matched against those of Rheims and Soissons; the for- 
ests were contrasted with the slopes of Verdun; the towns 
were compared with Peronne and Ypres. Skilfully, she 
aroused our horror, disapprobation, condemnation. 

She stopped for a moment and glanced at her small 
watch which hung suspended from a chain. She had two 
minutes left. In suspense I waited for her to draw her 
conclusion: the fruits of war and peace. I could even 
imagine her neatly written outline with its final point. But 
she was speaking again—this time with deliberation and 
staccato emphasis. 

“On the way back,” she said, “I talked with a young 
lady not yet out of college. Naturally, the conversation 
turned to our trip to France and Germany. I listened 
to her for a moment, and then asked her what her opinion 
was of the invasion of Germany. What do you suppose 
she said?” There was a pause—for dramatic effect. 

“She said that she was glad that Germany was not 
invaded, that the houses and churches and factories had 
escaped destruction, that the population was unharassed. 
I remonstrated with her. Could anything be worse than 
to believe that the Germans should escape just retribu- 
tion at the hands of the Allies?” Another pause empha- 
sized her rhetorical question. 

“The fighting should never have ceased when it did! 
The early armistice was the worst blunder of the entire 
war. The Allies ought to have pressed forward until 
they had crossed the Rhine. They should have bombarded 
every city, every factory, razed the cathedrals, fired the 
houses, wrecked every street and canal and railway. 
Retribution, harsh and brutal, ought to have followed 
in the wake of defeat. Only a destroyed Germany would 
mean chastened Germans. The tread of armed men 
through every German city, the thunder of Allied cannon 
in the ears of the residents of Berlin, the falling of walls 
and timbers, the crashing of tumbling stone and mortar, 
the depletion of libraries, art-galleries, State buildings— 
all this and more should have been done in order to 
teach the Germans the real meaning of ambition and 
slaughter and war.” 

The electric bell rang—the lecture was over. The 
students pounded the desks, clapped, whistled, and filed 
out to attend classes. 

In the hall the faculty crowded enthusiastically around 
the tourist to congratulate her. A few of the older stu- 
dents joined the group. A small, freckle-faced youngster 
pushed his way into the centre of the noise. He clamoured 
until at last he gained her attention. ‘ 

“Say,” he exploded, “I told my brother you talked 
like this in class the other day.” 

“You did?” she beamed. “And what did he say?” 

“I can’t tell you all he said, but he stamped his crutch 
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on the floor and said that you ought to have had a rifle 
and been put in the front line of infantry.” 
The chill which fell upon the faculty has not been dis- 
sipated after the lapse of a week. 
Finn ANDERSON. 


SVHE, MABINOGION.” 


How is it, one is inclined to ask, that the ““Mabinogion” 
has not a wider circulation amongst lovers of romance? 
In 1867, when Matthew Arnold was delivering his 
lectures on Celtic literature, he pleaded with Lady 
Charlotte Guest to have her translation—it had 
appeared in 1849—reprinted. In response to the interest 
in Celtic romance which the critic’s lectures had stim- 
ulated, a new edition was brought out in 1877. Since 
then there have appeared in English only about eight 
reprints of the “Mabinogion.” 

One wants for these stories something of the cur- 
rency that the “Thousand and One Nights” and the 
“Morte d’Arthur” have attained. But there are, one 
realizes, difficulties in the way of an approach to the 
“Mabinogion.” To start with, there is the peculiar 
title. It is foreign to all our associations. We look 
at it and no suggestion comes from it. Even those 
who love the stories and who have read them many 
times would be puzzled if they were asked what the 
word “Mabinogion”’ really stands for. 

Perhaps if the title were one with which we could 
form associations, the names of the people and places 
in the stories would seem more approachable. These 
are names that we require to be won to—Mynyw, 
Glen Nyver, Cwm Kerwyn, Pelumyawc; names 
that might belong to places on the lost continent of 
Atlantis or on the sea-sunken island of Ys! Then 
there are the personal names. But fortunately the 
heroes and heroines that we like best have names that 
can become familiar to us—Pwyll, Branwen, Kilhwch, 
Olwen, Owain, Luned, Peredur, Geraint, Enid—not 
to speak of Arthur and Gwenhwyvar. As for the 
other personal names, one can do nothing more with 
them than to glory in their remoteness and their conse- 
quent mystery and glamour. Let us embrace Gwyhyr 
Gwalstawt Iethoedd; let us recognize in Yspaddaden 
Penkawr the name proper to an enchanter, and let 
us find in Yskithyrwyn Penbaedd a name that has in 
it all the grandeur of Wild Wales. 

Lady Charlotte Guest’s translations gave these 
Welsh stories a place among the masterpieces of Eng- 
lish writing, and in their English version they have 
been recognized as the finest examples of Celtic story- 
telling—“The completest expression of the Cymric 
genius,’ Ernest Renan called them. Some of the 
stories are Celtic in every sense; others are Celtic 
stories showing the influence of that great body of 
romance that had grown up on the Continent, and 
that, coming from Welsh and kindred Breton sources, 
had its most complete development in France and 
Germany—the Arthurian romance. 

The stories in the “Mabinogion,” one feels, have no 
inner likeness to the romance that Sir Thomas Malory, 
in the fifteenth century, translated from the French 
and made an English masterpiece. It is true that “The 
Lady of the Fountain,” and “Peredur the Son of 
Evrawe,” and “Geraint the Son of Erbin” show the 
influence of that Continental romance that came mag- 
nificently into English with the “Morte d’Arthur.” 
But in their inspiration these stories are purely Celtic: 
the Arthur of “Kilhwch and Olwen,” and “The Dream 
of Rhonabwy” is the Arthur of Celtic tradition, and 
he has not yet been made into the likeness of the French 
Charlemagne ; and, for all their feudal accoutrements, 
the champions in “The Lady of the Fountain,” and 
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“Peredur the Son of Evrawe,” and “Geraint the Son 
of Erbin,” are not the knights of feudal Europe and 
Normanized England—an imagination other than the 
medieval European imagination has gone into their 
making. In truth, the stories in the “Mabinogion” 
are comparable to nothing else in literature, except 
the romances in the kindred Gaelic. A prince passes 
into the world of faerie and dwells there for a year; 
a magical boar has to be hunted. Even the heroes of 
these stories act, as the Celtic champions act, not from 
any instruction in chivalry, but from some personal 
humour ; as when Peredur avenges upon Kai the blow 
given to the dwarf and dwarfess; or when Geraint 
treats the lovely and faithful Enid with such strange 
sullenness. All the adventures take place in woods 
and glades that border upon faerie, and the women 
that the heroes meet with have a personality that is 
as distinct as their own—the unmastered personality 
of the Celtic women. One finds in these stories, too, 
the vision that created the Land of Youth that is be- 
yond the Western Island; the vision which can show 
us immortal youth moving through a world that knows 
no change or decay. Surely no feudal knight going 
to Arthur’s feudal court ever went as Kilhwch went: 


And in the youth’s hands were two spears of silver, sharp, 
well-tempered, headed with steel, three ells in length, of an 
edge to wound the wind, and cause blood to flow, and swifter 
than the fall of the dewdrop from the blade of reed grass 
upon the earth when the dew of June is at its heaviest. A 
gold-hilted sword was upon his thigh, the blade of which was 
of gold, bearing a cross of inlaid gold of the hue of the 
lightning of heaven; his war-horn was of ivory. Before him 
were two brindled white-breasted greyhounds, having strong 
collars of rubies about their necks, reaching from the shoulder 
to the ear. And the one that was on the left side bounded 
across to the right side, and the one of the right to the left, 
and like two sea-swallows sported around him. And _ his 
courser cast up four sods with his four hoofs like four 
swallows in the air, about his head, now above, now below. 
About him was a four-cornered cloth of purple, and an apple 
of gold was at each corner and every one of the apples was 
of the value of a hundred kine. And there was precious gold 
of the value of three hundred kine upon his shoes, and upon 
his stirrups, from his knee to the tip of his toe. And the 
blade of grass bent not beneath him, so light was his courser’s 
tread as he journeyed towards the gate of Arthur’s palace. 


When Kilhwch looks upon Olwen, there is revealed 
all the art of the Celtic poets who could build up an 
image of feminine beauty by a wonderful selection 
from what is lovely in nature. 


The maiden was clothed in a robe of flame-colourel silk, and 
about her neck was a collar of ruddy gold, on which were 
precious emeralds and rubies. More yellow was her head than 
the flower of the broom, and her skin was whiter than the 
foam of the wave, and fairer were her hands and her fingers 
than the blossoms of the wood anemone amidst the spray of 
the meadow fountain. The eye of the trained hawk, the glance 
of the three-mewed falcon was not brighter than hers. Her 
bosom was more snowy than the breast of the white swan, 
her cheek was redder than the reddest rose. Whoso beheld 
her was filled with love. Four white trefoils sprung up 
wherever she trod. And therefore was she called Olwen. 


“Four white trefoils sprung up wherever she trod,” 
and “the blade of grass bent not beneath him, so light 
was his courser’s tread’! Compared with these freely- 
moving figures the knights and dames of Malory 
move through a world that is, indeed, too much with 
them. From the scene where Kilhwch rides, turn 
to that most vernal scene in “Morte d’Arthur,” the 
scene in which Queen Guenever goes a-maying: 


And thus it passed on from Candlemas until after Easter, 
that the month of May was come, when every lusty heart 
beginneth to blossom, and to bring forth fruit. For, like 
as herbs and trees bring forth fruit, and flourish in May, in 
likewise every lusty heart, that is in any manner a lover, 
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springeth and flourisheth in lusty deeds; for it giveth unto 
all lovers courage that lusty month of May in some thing, for 
to constrain him in some manner of thing, more in that month 
than in any other month, for divers causes; for then all herbs 
and trees renew a man and woman. And, in likewise, lovers 
call again to their mind old gentleness and old service, and 
many kind deeds that were forgotten by negligence. . . . Now 
it befell in the month of lusty May that Queen Guenever 
called unto her knights of the Round Table, and she gave 
them warning, that early in the morning she should ride 
a-maying in the woods and fields beside Westminster; ‘And 
I warn you that there be none of you but that be well horsed, 
and that ye all be clothed in green; and I shall bring with 
me ten ladies, and every knight shall have a lady behind him, 
and every knight shall have a squire and two yeomen, and I 
will that ye all be well horsed.’ ... And those ten knights 
made them ready in the most ireshest manner to ride with 
the Queen. And on the morrow they took their horses and 
rode a-maying with the queen in great joy and delight. 


In the “Morte d’Arthur” the knights are held rigidly 
to the pattern of chivalry; they are all men who have 
been indoctrinated with a great social ideal, a great 
social tradition; they are men of convention, and the 
whim and fantasy of the Celtic champions are not for 
them: Sir Launcelot is much farther away from the 
originals of Sir Gawaine and Sir Perceval than the 
soldier or administrator of our day is from Sir 
Launcelot. The purposeful knights who rode from 
Camelot have not what Pwyll, Prince of Dyved had, 
a fairyland within them; they belong completely to 
this world, and we can watch them going about the 
business of mastering the world. 


In the meanwhile came in Sir Ector, with an eager countenance, 
and found Ulfus and Brastias on foot, in great peril of death, 
which were foul defiled under the horse’s feet. Then King 
Arthur as a lion ran into King Cradlemont, of North Wales, 
and smote him through the leit side, that the horse and king 
fell down, and then he took the horse by the reins, and led 
him unto Ulfius, and said, ‘Have this horse, mine old friend, 
for great need hast thou of a horse.” ‘Gramercy!’ said Ulfus. 


Here is a fight, half sport, half massacre, that men of 
our day might engage in. 

In one of Mr. Havelock Ellis’s essays the suggestion 
is thrown out that the “Mabinogion” does not belong 
to the English people. The suggestion comes in an 
essay on Cornwall, and follows a remark upon the 
courtesy of the people there, a courtesy that marks 
them as having an older civilization than that which 
belongs to the bulk of the people of England. No, Mr. 
Havelock Ellis says, the “Mabinogion,” with its 
graciousness and its courtesy, belongs to a people of 
whom the Cornish people are a survival, and does 
not at all belong to the English. “Our hearts and 
souls are expressed in ‘Beowulf,’ and ‘Havelock’ and 
more remotely in “The Chanson de Roland.’” A great 
scholar makes the suggestion, but somehow, one can 
not assent to it. The poem “Beowulf” never became 
part of the English inheritance; and neither Beowulf 
nor any other Teutonic hero was able to take root in 
England. As for the Roland of the Normans, he is 
no more than a name. Celtic Britain, after all, was 
the Britain to which the English looked back before 
the break in their tradition; and when Shakespeare 
made his plays about British history he made them 
about the Celtic Lear and the Celtic Cymbeline. If 
the tradition that Shakespeare was in, had not been 
broken, the “Mabinogion” would have become part of 
the consciousness of the English people long and long 
ago. 

Through language and through law the English go 
back to the Saxon, but there was no Saxon conscious- 
ness in England until a bishop at the court of Elizabeth 
began a movement for a Saxon revival. This was 
in the interest of the reformed faith. That movement 


ultimately brought about a complete Saxon conscious- 
ness in which all that was Saxon was made to seem 
near and all that was Celtic was made to seem alien 
and remote. The Saxonism of the English people 
is now one of the most firmly established facts in the 
world. But before Saxonism became dominant, and 
in times since, the English and the English-speaking 
peoples have heard the birds of Rhiannon—the birds 
of Celtic enchantment. “And there came three birds, 
and began singing unto them a certain song, and all 
the songs they had ever heard were unpleasant com- 
pared thereto; and the birds seemed to them to be at 
a great distance from them over the sea, and yet they 
appeared as distinct as if they were close by. .. .” 
PapRAIc COLUM. 


WHEN FOUND, MAKE A NOTE OF. 
THE lot of the honest chronicler is not an enviable 
one in these post bellum days. If he sticks reso- 
lutely to the facts and paints the world as he sees 
it, he runs the risk of reducing his readers to a state 
of hopeless melancholy, or of driving them in 
desperation to seek an apparent relief in the Polly- 
anna press. It behooves him, therefore, not to 
overlook any items of news that contain even the 
smallest tincture of encouragement. He sees the 
great Powers exhausted by war; their wealth 
squandered, their ideals impoverished; vainly 
attempting to rise by pulling one another down. 
He notes the multiplication of laws creating trade- 
monopoly and dividing the world into hostile 
classes; the application, in short, to peace-condi- 
tions of rules calculated to serve the destructive 
ends of war. 

In spite of the loss of prestige which the mon- 
archical idea suffered in defeat, an intense nation- 
alism still holds the democratic impulse in check. 
The principle of selfi-determination has not yet be- 
come sufficiently apprehended and understood in 
a popular way to prevent its being used to restrict 
co-operation in the production of wealth. Prohibi- 
tions against dealing with foreigners are conceived 
in the interest of domestic monopoly and are not 
intended to promote self-government. 

It can not be denied that the chief characteristic 
of the Governments left standing, or of those set 
up by the war, has been a mad rivalry in high 
tarifi-taxes, accompanied by favours to industrial 
enterprises that have the ear of Government, and 
by doles to the unemployed victims of this policy. 
The cry for subsidies and bonuses is sure to follow 
in the wake of protection. When people are im- 
poverished by laws which narrow their field of 
employment while raising the cost of living, the - 
resort to charity via the public treasury becomes | 
inevitable. 

Some encouragement may no doubt be gleaned 
from recent political upheavals; though they were 
chiefly significant as indications of an awakening 
from the lethargy of exhaustion. So confused are 
the issues, that it is impossible yet to predict a 
revival of democratic ideas; and it may happen in- 
deed that the reactionary Fascist regime in Italy 
will demonstrate the creative power of individual 
initiative, while a Labour party in England, intel. 
lectually dominated by Sidney Webb and 
Fabians, spends its energy in an attempt to sub- 
stitute new privileges for old. Recuperation i 
Russia under the stimulus of increasing persona 
freedom offers a grain of hope, but one must 1 
to Denmark for the latest and most promi 
recognition of the principle of fair play. 
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The Danish bill for the valuation and taxation 
of land-values, passed by the lower house last 
June, became law in August when it was approved 
by the upper house and signed by the King. Un- 
like the Finance Act, which finally emerged from 
the British Parliament in 1910 with the principle 
of equality completely whittled away, the Danish 
measure has failed to make a great stir in the 
world. There was no display of pyrotechnics to 
announce it. It is offered by its sponsors as a 
modest instalment of justice. But by placing a 
uniform tax on the selling-value of all land it 
avoids the pitfall of partial exemption, which in- 
vades the rule of fairness and may be made to play 
into the hands of the large landlords; and the col- 
lection of ground-rent will be accompanied by a 
reduction of the tax on industry. Beginning in a 
small way, the reform will move with growing 
impetus if the present law be followed, as intended, 
by an application of the principle to the raising of 
local revenue. The first clear step has been taken 
towards the abolition of taxation, and the utiliza- 
tion of rent as the reservoir from which to draw 
the funds needed for the conduct of government. 

The new law is the more likely to be given a 
fair trial as it is supported by the small holders or 
peasant proprietors; a class that in countries less 
imbued with the co-operative spirit has proved by 
no means eager to forgo the enjoyment of unearned 
increment. The policy that is now bearing fruit 
was outlined in 1902 when the small-holding pro- 
prietors adopted a resolution in which it was 
declared that “we can only prosper if the law fully 
recognizes that the small-holders and all other 
classes in the community, have equal rights.” In- 
stead, therefore, of seeking favours, they demanded 
“the earliest possible removal of all tariffs and taxes 
levied upon articles of consumption, such as food, 
clothes, furniture, buildings, stock, tools, machines, 
raw materials and the products of industry, as all 
these burdens (often increased by fiscal protection) 
are pressing with an unjust weight upon labour 
and the small home.” In the twenty years that 


elapsed before the politicians translated the will | . 
P P | sibly Jeremy Taylor, Hales may be said to be one of the 


of the people into action, experimental valuations 
were made, and the way was paved for the periodic 
valuations which the new law had designated to 
serve as a basis of assessment. 

There is no expectation that so slight a readjust- 
ment as that provided by the Danish law will have 
any startling immediate results; but when the tide 
of economic folly shows anywhere an indication of 
turning, the fact is worth noting. It shows that 
the conception of equal opportunity is still a living 
principle, and one is encouraged to hope that the 
tactics of war, which demand the annihilation of 
rival forces, may gradually give place to a method 
more suited to the needs of production. Without 
indulging in any vain expectations, or suggesting 
that the long period of dog-eat-dog is shortly to 
be transformed into an era of good will, it is 
sufficient for the moment to record any glimpse of 
light in the murky political atmosphere, any 
example of sanity in a mad world. 

FRANK W. GarRISON. 


THE EVER MEMORABLE JOHN HALES. 
Ir sometimes happens that about the name of one whose 
fame as writer, poet, or artist does not long survive 
his death, there lingers some indefinable quality of person- 
ality, whimsical or urbane, which will, with a certain tough 
persistency, defy the centuries long after the more ac- 
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claimed have been forgotten. Such a one was the “ever 
memorable John Hales,” a title given him because of 
the charm and interest of his learned and sprightly con- 
versation,. 

Born in the city of Bath in the year 1584, he was at 
the age of thirteen already a student at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, where the “prodigious pregnancy of his 
parts’ drew to him the attention of Sir Henry Savile, 
Warden of Merton College. This influential nobleman 
persuaded him to stand for a fellowship and was rewarded 
for his faith by seeing Hales emerge an easy victor 
over all other candidates. From the fellowship at Mer- 
ton, where he taught Greek, Hales went to Eton where he 
became the centre of a lively and disputatious group. 

When Sir Dudley Carlton, ambassador to the Hague, 
invited Hales to go with him to Holland as chaplain he 
assented with some reluctance, and sat, a grave and 
sagacious spectator, in the gallery at the Synod of Dort 
while that important assembly raged and battled in stormy 
contention. After the expulsion of certain irreconcil- 
ables it was solemnly recorded that predestination and the 
other five points of Calvinism were the main pillars of 
the Christian temple of faith. To the tolerant and philo- 
sophical Hales, the victory of Calvinism seemed pur- 
chased at too great a price, and from that time on, as he 
pertinently observed, he “bade John Calvin good night.” 

About his sage and pacific head showered the male- 
dictions of those sterner fathers of the church whose 
internment in the rigid cells of dogma could not quite 
silence the shrill cry of their outraged disapproval. Ac- 
cused of being a Socinian, he wrote a pamphlet definii.g 
his position. This was called “Schisms and Schismatics” 
and, printed privately, was circulated among his friends. 
Ultimately it reached the hands of Dr. Laud, the august 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This eminent divine demanded 
of Mr. Hales an explanation and he replied in part: “TI 
am by genius open and uncautelous ... the pursuit of 
truth hath been my only care.... For this I have 
forsaken all hopes, all friends, all desires which might 
bias me... . For this I have spent my money, my means, 
my youth, my age, and all I have.” The Archbishop, 
disarmed, summoned him for an interview and “sifted 
and ferreted him about from one hole to another... 
and finding him an absolute master of learning .. .” pro- 
cured for him a canonry of Windsor, of which Hales 
remarked that the only result was an extra hundred and 
fifty pounds a year for which he had no use. 

With Lord Falkland, William Chillingworth, and pos- 


founders of the rationalistic movement in the English 
church, which had its origin at Oxford and not, as is 
commonly supposed, at Cambridge. They have sometimes 
been termed Neo-Platonists, and with their love of 
“reason” and zeal for “human improvement” they sought 
with enlightened diligence to reconstruct the theology of 
the day, and bring it more in accordance with men’s 
passions and inclinations. Hales and Chillingworth espe- 
cially were the forerunners of a plain, vigorous prose 
derived from the authorized version of the Bible. 

But perhaps Hales’s chief distinction lay in his rare 
combination of fabulous erudition and a quaint and nimble 
humour which could toss off epigrams with a quiet ease 
from the sharp end of his wit. The little labelled drawers 
of knowledge which one so willingly allows to grow 
dusty in more ponderous pedants, were by him pulled out 
with so genial and deft a touch that he was welcomed 
eagerly in all groups, from Windsor Castle to the more 
weighty companionship of his fellow-dons. Indeed, he 
was importuned by the cleverest wits of the day to join 
their talk and merriment, and Lord Clarendon, Sir John 
Suckling, Lord Falkland, Davenant and even Ben Jon- 
son beguiled him now and then during his trips to London 
to sup with them at the Mermaid Tavern. 

It is recounted of him that as an ardent upholder of 
the superiority of Shakespeare over the ancient Greek 
and Roman poets, he invited the deriders of the English- 
man to meet him in equal debate in his own chambers, 
where he would “show all the poets of antiquity outdone 
by Shakespeare, in all the common topics and common 
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places made use of in poetry.” The Moderator of the 
Assembly was the courtly, shrill-voiced Lord Falkland, 
who was obliged, with the other most brilliant blades 
of the day, to concede the easy victory of Hales’s hero 
over these older poets. 

In his “Sessions of the Poets’ Sir John Suckling has 
in a number of poems paid homage to the learned Don: 


He was of late so gone with divinity 

That he had almost forgot his poetry, 

Though to say the truth (and Apollo did know it) 
He might have been his priest and his poet. 


In 1640, a year after his appointment as Canon of 
Windsor, the Long Parliament met, and two years later 
England was split into factions by civil war. Many of 
Hales’s friends, including Falkland, met their death in 
the field. Chillingworth died a prisoner of the Parlia- 
mentary forces, and in the same year Laud was executed. 
To Hales the Puritan dogmatism held out for his approval 
was utterly distasteful, and, choosing with harried reluc- 
tance between two evils, he sided with the Royalist party. 
The result was his ejection from his canonry by a parlia- 
mentary committee, and the following year he was 
deprived of his Eton fellowship, his sole surviving means 
of support. For nine weeks he stayed in hiding at Eton. 
When later he refused to sign the solemn League and 
Covenant he was formally dispossessed of his Eton fel- 
lowship, and became tutor to a nephew of the Bishop of 
Salisbury. Driven, however, from this last refuge, he 
sought shelter at Eton with an old servant whom he had 
befriended in the past. Here he lived cheerfully on six- 
pence a week, having had to sell the greater part of his 
celebrated library, comprising one of the finest collections 
of books in England. He is said to have given generously 
of this money to his fellow-sufferers among the scholars 
and clergy. 

Aubrey, the antiquarian, who visited him in his retreat, 
makes the following observations, “I saw him, a prettie 
little man, sanguin, of a chearful countenance, very 
gentele and courteous. I was received by him with much 
humanity; he was in a kind of violet-coloured cloth 
gowne, with buttons and loops (he wore not a black 
gowne) and was reading Thomas a Kempis. It was 
within a year before he deceased. He loved canarie, 
but moderately, to refresh his spirits.” 

In this same humble dwelling of his old servant, at the 
age of seventy-two, the “ever honourable John Hales,” 
“one of the least men in the kingdom; and one of the 
greatest scholars in Europe’ left for ever behind him 
the “black and dismal times” of his epoch. In his will 
he left the following instructions for his burial. “To be 
done in plain and simple manner, without any sermon or 
ringing the bell, or calling the people together; without 
any unseasonable commensation or compotation, or other 
solemnity on such occasions usual; ... for as in my 
life I have done the church no service, so will I not that 
in my death the church doe me any honour.” He further 
asked that he be buried near his little godson, Jack 
Dickenson, a tender and pathetic request from the lonely 
old gentleman whose love of children had so often been 
commented upon. 

His tomb is still conspicuous at Eton, with its quaint 
sculptured panels and funereal emblems. The following 
inscription in Latin is, however, nearly obliterated: “Be- 
loved of the Muses and Graces, John Hales (name not 
so much of a man as of a philosophy) lies not here, but 
the clay which he assumed is placed below, for surely he 
shone above other mortals in polish of manners, subtlety 
of genius, fulness of heart. He was wise with a wisdom 
higher than the wisdom of this world, and so is more fit 
for the choir invisible.” Of little Jack Dickenson’s grave 
no trace is left. 

Hales’s works have been collected in one edition by 
John Pearson, Bishop of Chester, who had been under his 
tutelage at Eton. It is called “The Golden Remains,” 
(London 1659). Many pertinent and wise observations 
are strewn among its pages. The essay against duelling 
is especially quaint and vigorous. 

A later edition of his works has been published by 


Lord Hailes in which he has undertaken to modernize 
the language, a feat which brought down upon him the 
stern disapproval of no less a personage than the great 
Dr. Johnson. “An author’s language, Sir,’ remarked Dr. 
Johnson, “is a characteristical part of his composition, and 
is also characteristical of the age in which he writes. 
Besides, Sir, when the language is changed, we are not 
sure that the sense is the same. No, Sir: I am sorry 
Lord Hailes has done this.” 

No change of sense or arrangement can, however, quite 
obliterate from the annals of the past the surviving 
portrait of the urbane and gentle figure of John Hales, 
the honest philosopher who “loved truth with an upright 
and fierce heart.” ALYSE GREGORY. 


VWOVAS EAD YE 
Wuy should that dim flame behind you, as I open the 
door, mark out lights and shadows that so startlingly 
reveal you? Surely I have known you, or at least we 
have met in the garish day. We will not talk of disap- 
pointments; they do not lie there, or, at least, no great 
sorrow—I think I can be sure of that: it were forcing 
a perverse sentiment to imagine otherwise. Nor of love. 
You will not gain your full measure of love—you can not 
really. Yet I think you will be reconciled to that. You 
may realize that there are gifts which love can not bestow, 
or, at least, there is, or should be, a region that is fully 
yours, not shared. I wonder if, as I opened the door, some- 
thing was in my face too, some tenuous outline, some 
reminder, that heightened the gleam in yours. Was there 
an understanding, momentary, conscious, an understand- 
ing that was content with a look? So you gave me that 
expression, but not for me. It was you, and the light, and 
a mood I caught you in, that you were good enough not 
to suppress. It was you as a woman—what can I know 
of that? Yet I would speak about it, if I might, in 
varied suggestion that would play upon, pursue, touch, 
and glance away, as it must, from your inscrutable charm. 

Ancestral—you are the inheritor of the ages. There 
was a time long since, so many thousands of years ago 
that it is beyond conception, when you and your com- 
panion woke to conscious life. He had never existed 
before that; you brought a tradition. How still you 
were, how irresistibly you overcame him! He created, 
left his creation, destroyed it; you watched and preserved. 
Language itself was yours. He could but handle it in 
haste; you moulded it, cherished it for a use. So you 
became, you always had been, the guardian. For there 
rested upon you responsibilities which he did not know 
and which you quietly assumed. I do not mean that you 
never broke into active revolt; there is always a season 
for impatience. But he has never learned, can never 
learn, the virtue of deception; you know it instinctively, 
have made it priceless, and your resistance absolute. 

But why should I speak in terms of conflict, which 
seems to imply a misunderstanding that did not exist— 
only, to be sure, as a symbol? For otherwise there can 
be no golden age, and that age both with you and with 
him has been an obsession. Unconsciously you have 
moved towards it from opposed directions, and your 
paths have often crossed. Even if your course has 
been the wiser, you could not have cut it so firmly had 
there been no strife. You needed his wayward dreams 
to bring both yours and his to fruition. He creates; you 
preside and inspire. He but vaguely realizes your inspira- 
tion and thus you seem to be constantly thwarting him, 
the unteachable. How he bridles at hypocrisy! You 
accept it as human and actual. Deception and hypocrisy, 
therefore, which to him are untoward evils, are to you 
facts, conditions of life. 

You are the weaver and ply your loom in patience, but 
he the far-traveller gives you the story which you weave; 
and neither fabric nor story is complete until he comes 
home. Yet how often he is satisfied in mere vagrancy! 
He, the artist, would search for his kingdom of beauty 
in all manner of outward experience. His days are 
consumed in restlessness and tumult. Thus you would 
seem to be for ever defeating his purposes. You have 
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merely captured the earth; he would assault the heavens! 
He revels in hazards, in abstractions; he searches regions 
unexplored. You weave your rich tapestry and wait, 
and when finally he comes to look upon it, there is an 
end to his wanderings. In you lies the very term of his 
quest; he showers his foison of experience upon your lap. 

Was there content in your face, as I gazed upon it that 
brief moment? Perhaps. Yet if content were there, it 
shone through a veil of ecstacy. For not in the accept- 
ance of disillusionment have you conquered your world; 
you have never acknowledged illusions. So spiritual 
indeed has been your life, so direct, so immersed in reality 
that it has never checked itself by reason; it has followed 
the pure light of thought and has moved in a steadfast 
rapture. 

How beautiful were you and your fellows upon the 
hilltop, as you assembled in the night to order the mys- 
teries! As the company of women wound down the 
forested slope, it was you as a girl that flashed aloft in 
the front rank that symbol of your wonder, the torch. 
But not for light; there was no urgency of light. Move- 
ment, grace, imperative gladness—these are your mes- 
sengers. Truth and light fall from you as they may; 
they lie in the glade of your footprints; you have no 
burden to seek them. 

When the sun shines upon you and you come to the 
river and the idleness of the hour creeps over you, you 
and your girl companions may fall to playing. But if 
you should miss your aim, as you surely will, and should 
cast the ball into the current, what piercing cries will 
arise among you! And you may well feel alarmed, for 
out of the thick woods there always comes a stranger 
who has been aroused by your cries. Wood-nymphs, he 
has been musing, or voices from the springs or meadows. 
“T wonder at thee, lady,” he says, “and am astonied and 
do greatly fear to touch thy knees, though grievous sor- 
row is upon me.” It is the speech of one who confronts 
you with the very words that have filled your heart. 
Your surprise is feigned, for you had guessed all the 
morning that he was there. Are not your very dreams 
realities? Who can foretell those ponderings that chal- 
lenge you at the date of your betrothal? 

So you come at last to the period of your wooing— 
a season of triumph. For you have long been attuned to 
the battle, and every fibre of your body is lifted in flame. 
Discipline of girlhood, langours, beauty, your inheritance, 
your achievement—you bring them all to the trysting. 
But when your songs mingle with his, his voice is 
always the louder, for he stumbles easily upon the mouth- 
ings of rage and fury; you have but to listen in quiet 
laughter. 


Blinded, shaken, naught any more discerning 
Sated with ecstacy 
Faint with desire. 


What might these syllables signify to him? Phrases, 
perhaps, celestial alarums of death. To you they are 
silences, drenched in fear. In conquering the earth you 
have attained its riches and its wisdom. Love to you is 
a destiny, fraught with beguilement; it is your roadway 
to life. 

But you have come too near; stand off a bit, if you 
please. Of course, it is all true; why should I say things 
that were not true? Why should you smile? Tell me, 
then, tell me honestly—what was the trouble with your 
first husband? We were, I must confess, somewhat 
disappointed; after his death we had looked for more 
romance, something in your behaviour more consistently 
ideal. We wanted you to remain beautiful; there is no 
question of that. But we had planned for you a longer 
period of grief; your most intimate friends had devised a 
more trenchant, a more revealed sorrow; in fact, we 
craved “signs.” Perhaps we wanted you to remain always 
young; yes, our minds were caught in that snare. To us 
beauty, I fear, was static, a sort of negation. You have 
almost persuaded me that there is something besides love, 
something less incidental, that is strong as death, and 
that jealousy, unused, dissipates itself quickly. Well, 
it’may be so. 


After a year and a day you married a second time. Yet 
the flowers on your first husband’s grave are always 
fresh; the lot is neatly curbed, and you occasionally look 
at his photograph. Not too often; he was, to be sure, a 
personable man. I think of him as floating streamers 
that never became attached, tendrils of a vine, which 
sprawl out into the air. These tendrils, these streamers, 
you never essayed to gather up; they floated and 
withered. He thought too much of you; he was indeed 
immersed in you; and this forgetfulness of his own per- 
sonality was not the kind of forgetfulness that becomes 
a virtue. How could it be? He was a perfect man, 
replete with the qualities of sincerity that make one 
uninteresting. His life was too well planned, too well 
thought out; it almost seems that if he had not loved he 
would have moulded his mind into the facsimile of a 
loving mind. ‘My dear, my dear,’ you would say, but 
it was in the accents of an address to something fragile; 
you were losing ground. You fled at length into women’s 
clubs and such-like robust phenomena. That talk of 
yours to the outlying districts, so stirring, so well 
reported, was a conquest, a masterpiece of triteness. You 
were one of the notables of the town, such dignity, such 
freshness, such a lovable magnetism! “My dear, my dear” 
—life was sweet, earnest, everything but worth while. 
Well, we were in time reconciled to your second marriage. 
Here, indeed, was a master. 

What shall I say? How can I characterize your gaiety? 
Was it a releasement, a renewal of the courage of girl- 
hood? I must needs tread carefully. There were rumours 
about that the household was now a bit turbulent; a new 
condition had come; there had to be adjustments, although 
not at first. There was, of course, a period of halcyon; 
you were sustained for many months upon the record 
of your sweetness. Unfortunately you adored this master- 
ful man; it took you, broken as you were, some time to 
discover him, to realize your power. Fits of melancholy 
possessed you; your face assumed, not the ennoblement of 
grief, but a wistfulness as of something unsolved, and 
you seemed to cherish this mood, as if you had looked 
into the glass once and were pleased with the expression. 
How you had become submerged! 

Then gradually there stole over you a change; there 
was a tapping, one might say, of forgotten fountains. 
We noticed it first in the man. He was observed at the 
club to diddle his fingers, not a habit native to mastery. 
Sometimes a financier, I imagine, may be balked; then 
he diddles before the next plunge. It is his way of 
signalling the mood of commercial contemplation. But 
your husband’s fingers did not flutter to quite that rhythm; 
they were pursuing something far more elusive, some- 
thing shaded, spiritual; they were flickering in the wake 
of something they could never catch. It was then that 
he decided to become the master of the household, and 
you, without deciding, became its mistress. Those were 
fruitful days, the mere watching him flounder into your 
hands. We were fearful at first that he might strike you, 
and thus hasten your victory; but fortune smiled—he was 
either adroit enough or timid enough to keep to the open, 
and thus the battle was joyous and prolonged. My dear 
lady! how beautifully you were stepping to your crown! 

Yet battle is perhaps a hard word for the drama that 
was displayed before us. He, the masterful, was pursu- 
ing phantoms of the air that you might not escape him; 
you had no desire to escape; you were simply entering 
upon your freedom. Hence that return of gaiety and the 
ardour of living—but always something more. It was a 
clean life; you did not cease loving this man; you did 
not patronize him; life did not mean to you a mere slip- 
ping along. It was an engagement, an energy, an un- 
folding; it was a wind and you skilfully spread your 
sails. He, the masterful, was paddling behind you, 
befogged in jealousy, wondering at times if he were not 
lucky, wondering if he understood. There are two 
graves now and two sets of photographs, two willowy 
daughters who resemble their father and a son who takes 
after your second husband. 

If I should attempt to characterize you, as you stand 
before me in my mind, I should say at first, perhaps, that 
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you were concerned but little in the past. Not that the 
past has not left its marks upon you—how could it be 
otherwise? One might even be tempted:to lose oneself 
in contemplating the things you must remember; indeed, 
one might lose oneself on false trails. Are you brave, 
then? But that is a word that timid people use; it quali- 
fies and takes away more than it brings. The gods, I 
am told, bear to each of us gifts—“bread, kingdoms, 
stars’—and then they stand aside curiously to see how 
much we take. You accepted the challenge, and grasped 
after life. In the end you fell in love with it, and could 
not, if you would, let it go. How the gods laughed! 
“Why, here is a lady,” they said, “who is completely 
worldly. We get so weary of our saints in heaven,” 
they said, “it is such a boon to look upon a saint of the 
earth.” Epwarp A. THURBER. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


SHALL IT BE AGAIN? 
Srrs: While, in the United States, the dries as well as 
the wets are quite certain that something is wrong, some- 
how, with the working of the Eighteenth Amendment, a 
number of American prohibitionists are roaming the 
promising fields of Europe, bent on making converts. 
They seem to consider it their patriotic or moral duty 
to preach to the benighted Europeans the gospel of total 
abstinence. Filled with the consciousness of virtue, of 
worldly experience and of wisdom, they pursue, with more 
or less gentle persistence, their self-imposed task. When 
the obstinacy of the unbelieving foreigner proves too 
strong for the arguments of American men, American 
women step in and sing of the virtues of prohibition, and 
its miraculous influence upon the character of the nation. 

It ought to be plain to all, say these Americans, that 
after America the blessings of prohibition should be intro- 
duced next into England. But, alas, the English com- 
moner, particularly the English workingman, does not 
quite as readily submit to interference with his personal 
habits as does the American. After England, the dry 
Americans cast sheeps’ eyes at the Scandinavians. But 
these also are recusant; at least, the more intelligent among 
them strongly object to compulsory goodness. It is par- 
ticularly encouraging to note in this connexion the 
courageous and sensible opinion of the Swedish Home 
Office, published last August [1922], concerning the anti- 
alcohol agitation in Sweden. Stat-d succinctly, the opinioa 
of the Home Office is that the prohibition of alcohol, 
under the present conditions, would be an erratic experi- 
ment, irreconcilable with the wise deliberation that 
should characterize all acts of a legislature. 

The battle for and against alcohol is on to-day in all 
European countries. Americans everywhere, with their 
dollars and their political and moral ideas, are playing 
to-day a far more important rdle than before the war. 
The general public is more at their mercy to-day than 
ever before, particularly in destitute and helpless Central 
Europe. No wonder, then, that of all American blessings, 
prohibition is the one most talked about in Germany and 
in German Austria. The Austrian parliament already has 
under consideration a measure prohibiting the use of 
alcohol by minors. The next move can not now be fore- 
told. The very thought of a dry Germany makes one 
shiver. Should that Tag ever come, then indeed the Ger- 
many of Bernhardi, Treitschke, and Nietzsche will have | 
suffered such a terrible defeat as will surely rejoice the 
heart of Mr. Weeks. On that day we may as well wreck 
the statues of Schiller and Goethe in front of the theatre 
of Weimar, and rear in their places stone images of 
Wilson and Volstead. The picture of a dry “land of 
thinkers and poets” is so enchanting that its attainment 
is worth any amount of trouble and sacrifice. 

Germany is to-day completely inundated with informa- 
tion about the “real” success of prohibition in the United 
States; it is drowned in statistical data, in expert and 
inexpert opinions; it is swamped in all propaganda which, 
in this world of make-believe, serves to influence public 
opinion. Nor, indeed, is all this nonsense spread broad- 
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cast by Americans alone; their willing confederates are 
Germans who, on their short visits to America, have 
gained a very superficial knowledge of conditions there. 
Let me cite a few instances. 

The Deutscher Verein gegen Missbrauch geistiger 
Getrinke* which, to conform to its extreme tendency, 
was fittingly renamed Deutscher Verein gegen Alcohol- 
ismus, published as carly as October, 1921, a stirring 
report about “America’s battle for freedom from 
alcohol,” written by Pastor Albrecht Saathoff, in which 
he says, “the nation [America] has achieved its freedom 
from King Alcohol.” According to Herr Saathoff, 
American jails have become empty, workhouses depopu- 
lated. The candid cleric admits, however, that the Ger- 
man people “is not sufficiently advanced to follow the 
inspiring example—or, must one say? not sufficiently 
developed thus wisely and firmly to determine its own 
fate.” For consolation and encouragement Herr Saathoff 
looks to America; to the educational work of the Church, 
of the Anti-Saloon League, of the women, of the schools, 
of big business; and thus gets inspiration fer the coming 
German struggle against alcohol. . Towards the achieve- 
ment of this American ideal in Germany a good many 
American dollars are being spent. Various commissions, 
male and female, all of them sworn enemies of alcohol, 
will from now on make their pilgrimages to the United 
States to study the workings of prohibition at its very 
source. Of course, knowing nothing of the character and 
customs of Americans, all these good people will simply 
see what they are inclined and prepared to see. 

The enthusiastic Herr Saathoff was joined a few 
months later by a not less enthusiastic physician, Pro- 
fessor Gaupp. His report, which first appeared in the 
Miinchner Medizinische Wochenschrift, issue of 3 Febru- 
ary, 1922, has now been published in pamphlet form. 
According to Professor Gaupp, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment “made an end, in that land of the free, of the per- 
sonal liberty to drink .. . for the purpose of safeguarding 
the future and liberty of the nation.” Professor Gaupp, 
like Herr Saathoff, poetically calls the prohibition-law “the 
free decision of the people.’ He, too, like hig mental 
confrére, asserts that “the social phenomenon of alcohol- 
ism has disappeared in the United States,’ and that 
America, therefore, is a fit pattern for Germany, for “it 
has shown us the way that leads to the goal, which is: 
the education of the young people that fits them for a life 
without alcohol.” 

No doubt, both these men are sincere. Professor Gaupp 
may even claim to be deliberate and just in his opinion. 
He does have some sort of acquaintance with American 
conditions, but not a thorough one; with him too the wish 
is father to the thought. His best idea is, that only 
through education can a lasting success be achieved. Well, 
that is the very reason why all students of human nature 
and all educators refuse to follow the lead of American 
extremists. Through a hasty, ill-considered law it is 
proposed to effect, as though by magic, what can be 
effected only by gradual, thoughtful and sympathetic edu- 
cation. Stupid as it is to suppose that the drinking-habit 
of an individual can be broken by compulsion, it is down- 
right idiotic to believe that a whole people can be made 
to abstain and keep sober, by the mere passing of a law. 

Among recent German visitors to the United States, 
who, after a few weeks stay, learned all there is to know 
about America, are Professor Dessauer and State- 
councillor Goslar. Each of these men, like any intelligent 
traveller, has gathered some impressions. Some things 
they got from hearsay; and from their own observations 
they made some generalizations which bear no resemblance 
to reality, particularly on the question of alcohol. 

In a book about his trip, which he calls “Auslands- 
ratsel” (the foreign enigma), Professor Dessauer tries 
to solve the problem of prohibition. The Professor is very 
enthusiastic over the “democratic discipline’ of the United 


States, and is amazed at the submission to law. “As long 
as the law is in force, it is respected . . . all would raise 
their voices against a public violator. . . Each and all 
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would consider a violation of the law a stain upon their 
honour.” In the matter of alcohol the American is there- 
fore just as virtuous as in matters of sex, it seems. “An 
American does not betray a woman.” This honesty 
the American also applies to paying his taxes; for, says 
Professor Dessauer: ‘““Americans pay very high taxes, an 
income-tax, e. g., and they really do pay it.” Thus, accord- 
ing to the Professor, “it was possible to reduce, in the 
United States, the consumption of alcohol to a negligible 
quantity; this having been done in disregard of the habits 
of millions, to the material injury of hundreds of 
thousands, and in defiance of the passionate longing of 
thousands for alcohol.” 

Councillor Goslar, like Professor Dessauer, visited the 
United States in 1922, but he stayed a few days longer. 
He communicated the result of his profound studies in a 
series of articles which appeared in the Vossische Zeitung, 
and which will soon be collected in a book. The Coun- 
cillor is also deeply impressed by the purity of sexual 
conditions in America. According to him, “Americans 
are almost non-erotic, or at least indifferently erotic.” 
The American at table appears simply glorious to him: 
“Americans, how they eat and drink!” But they drink 
no alcohol, he says. Unlike Professor Dessauer, how- 
ever, the Councillor has apparently saved a modicum of 
scientific scepticism for a rainy day, for, while he notes 
“the entire absence of alcohol,” he adds: “on the surface, 
at least.” Yet he also believes that much has been accom- 
plished in a practical way. 

It seems to me that, after all, Dr. Helmer Key of 
Sweden, who visited the United States in 1920, shows 
considerably more penetration. His book “Amerikareise”’ 
(My American trip) has recently been published in 
Munich. His first impressions of prohibition and its re- 
sults were favourable, but later experience produced 
grave doubts. “Soon I saw,” he says, “that the enforce- 
ment of prohibition offers serious obstacles. But appear- 
ances are so carefully guarded that one must become very 
familiar indeed with conditions to be aware of the many 
good-sized leaks through which a steady flow of alcohol 
after all does find its way to the large consuming pub- 
lic.” That is just the trouble. One does not see the true 
conditions of a country unless one has lived and worked 
for some time with its people. The distorted, even silly 
German conception of American prohibition and its re- 
sults spring from the German ignorance of America. To 
this ignorance is due the constant wavering of our opinions 
on all things American. Now we overestimate, then 
again we underestimate; never can we form our opinions 
judiciously on the basis of true observations rightly made. 

Let me, in conclusion, quote one more writer who, 
from mature experience and after sober reflection, talks 
sensibly on prohibition. Frau Toni Harten-Hoencke, 
writing on prohibition in the Berliner Zeitung, Rhenisch- 
Westfilische Zeitung, in Tag, and in several other papers, 
cautions her readers against underestimating the danger 
of American anti-alcohol propaganda, and warns Ger- 
many to resist it; but she also urges her countrymen to 
give serious thought to the question of alcohol. ‘‘The 
excessive use of alcohol is certainly gaining in Germany,” 
she says, “and is surely an evil that must be resolutely 
put down. But let us not be misled by Americans. Their 
methods cause evils that are even greater; they lead to 
secret vices, to hypocrisy and deceit; they invite viola- 
tions of the law with the result that bribery and perjury 
flourish as in a hotbed.” Frau Harten-Hoencke, who 
lived in the United States for nine years, is, indeed, not 
blind to the dangers of the alcohol-question; but she also 
sees that national prohibition, such as is now in force in 
America, is but an act that “fails by its own violence.” 
“Look,” she says, “at the alcohol-question whichever way 
you please, as a matter for temperance only or for total 
abstinence: compulsion is always an evil, and a national 
prohibition-law is brutal force and nothing else.” It is 
not for Germany to fight alcoholism with law and strong- 
arm methods; let her, true to her old ideals, achieve 
temperance and sobriety through the methods of education. 
Iam, etc., 
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BOR DRY? 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

(Born 24 December, 1822. 
Yet there are those who tire 
Of the summer seas; there are those 
Who are choked by the rotting flowers 
And the too sweet fragrance of death. 


Thou art for those a land 

Cold, austere and remote, 

Half turned to the slanting sun. 
Thou art a land where the spring, 
Late and sudden and brief, 
Washes thy southern slopes 

With the icy tears of her :pain., 


High in thy pallid clefts 

Those who will search may find 
Flowers that are fed with ice, 
Beds of moss with their roots 
Deep in thy shattered rocks. 


This fora few brief days 
In the fire of thy summer sun; 
Then as the black pole dips 
Thou art thyself again, 
White with thy ‘circling moon 
And thy cold implacable stars. 
Wiiram A, Norris. 


MISCELLANY. 


PrerHaps the castigations I am getting will teach me to 
refrain my lips from speaking of music in these columns. 
I see with dismay that I not only have the local reviewers 
on my hands for my recent observations on “Boris” and 
Mme, Jeritza, but also that I am roundly abused for my 
misconception of the idea of “Mefistofele’ and my dis- 
paragement of M. Chaliapin. I must plead for a distinc- 
tion. If my idea of the part is correct, M. Chaliapin’s 
impersonation of it was marked by several inconsistencies, 
as I said; and moreover, the ending given to the opera 
this season with Mephistopheles falling defeated in a 
dead faint beside the body of Faust, does utter violence 
to the whole spirit of the opera. If, on the other hand, 
my idea is incorrect and Mephistopheles is a sinister, stitf 
and unhumorous figure, than M. Chaliapin’s impersona- 
tion was mostly a travesty, the “happy ending” should be 
retained, and M. Mardones should be given a monopoly 
of the part. M. Chaliapin is one of the greatest actors 
in the world, and a very great singer. I have been delight- 
ing myself with his art for some sixteen years, through- 
out, I should say, pretty nearly, if not quite, the whole 
of his repertoire; and to say that I disparage him, or that 
any expressions of mine could disparage him, is absurd, 


THE comparison which I drew between him and 
M. Didur amounts only to this. M. Didur took the 
conception of the part which I had always thought 
to be the one that was in the composer’s mind, 
carried it through with absolute consistency, and brought 
the opera itself to a consistent end. In the Brocken 
scene, for example, M. Chaliapin’s acting impressed 
me as occasionally, in the bad sense, histrionic, 
M. Didur did not “show off’; he was deep in his part, 
busy, indefatigable, dynamic, without a trace of self- 
consciousness. My conception of the part, however, may 
be, as my correspondents say, all wrong; my only plea 
is that I got it, or thought I got it, from the book. 
A spirit who at the very outset addresses the Creator as 
“old Pop” (vecchio Padre) and observes in an aside 
that “it does me good to take a look at the old chap every 
once in a while,” seems to me pretty well to give the 
key to a rollicking and jovial temperament, quite as 
M. Didur represents him. As to the ending of the opera, 
the last words that Mephistopheles has on the stage, after 
a scornful reference to the clamour of “a thousand petty 
little angels” (mille angioletti) are “the elect have the:r 
innings, all right, ma il reprobo fischia.” I should trans- 
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late reprobo by some colloquial term like “tough nut,’ and 
render the whole clause, say, “but the hard guy keeps on 
whistling.” Even though this translation may be resented 
as too colloquial, my point is that there is no way in the 
world to make the words fall in with the jerry-built ending 
which was vamped up for M. Chaliapin’s performance. 


THE most sensible thing that I have yet read about 
“modern” music was said the other day by Ernest New- 
man in the Manchester Guardian. There has always been 
“modern” music; every generation has had plenty of it. 
Moreover, it often got itself accepted at once without any 
trouble; and this, Mr. Newman very wisely concludes, 
was due to the fact that it was good, to the fact that it 
was written by composers of first-class ability. Mr. New- 
man goes on to intimate that the reason why so much of 
the “modern” music of our generation fails to take hold, 
may not be because it is modern but because it is bad, 
because it is written by composers whose ability is 
second class, third class or worse. He looks the field 
over, and remarks that the trouble with “modern” music 
is that there is no first-class ability at work producing it. 
This is candid good sense. 


I was always profoundly suspicious of the notion that 
there is everywhere such inveterate hostility to the 
“modern” in art, just because it is modern. In literature, 
where I am perhaps a little more at home than in the 
other lines of art, I am quite sure there is no such hos- 
tility. No one, as far as I know, objects to the modern- 
ness of the “modern” poetry or drama, but to their bad- 
ness. No competent critic of my acquaintance at least, 
has any prejudice against the modernness of the modern 
novel. Show him a good one and he will, ten to one, 
show you a corresponding cordiality. The trouble is that 
so many of the modern novels are so scandalously bad, 
that they are written by people who in all good conscience 
ought to be doing something else. My impression is, too, 
from what opportunities I have for examining modern 
painting and sculpture, that they are in precisely the same 
case. Good art, I am aware, sometimes goes begging 
for quite a while, and I am acquainted with the classic 
examples of its having done so. I know, in fact, of two 
or three specimens of excellen: literary art that are quite 
modern and have, so far, missed the recognition that they 
deserve and some day will have. But the thing does not 
happen often. What happens far oftener is that some 
piece of fantastic bad art sets up extravagant claims to 
favour on the ground of pure novelty; and with this it is 
difficult to keep one’s patience. 


My judgment may be a bit awry, however, for I have 
just spent a couple of days in Washington—my first visit 
there in three years—and this always leaves one thoroughly 
dishevelled and demoralized. Ever since Henry Mencken 
put the idea in my head nearly two years ago, I have 
been wondering why some enterprising newspaper did 
not discover Washington and write it up. The trouble 
with a Washington correspondent, as Henry said, is that 
he immediately becomes an amateur statesman, and gets 
interested in what Mr. Hughes says to Mr. Harding, 
and what Mr. Harding is supposed to think about this or 
that, and so on, and imagines that these are important 
and worth writing about, which they really never are. 
The important thing in Washington is that several thou- 
sand people live there and that each one has twenty-four 
hours a day to get through in some fashion or other, 
and the thing worth writing about is how they get through 
them. Think what correspondence one could write, for 
instance, if one contemplated congressmen, senators and 
secretaries with no sense of their being congressmen, 
senators and secretaries, but merely as people, as folks, 
and should write an account of what they do with them- 
selves for just one day! Think what one could make of 
the immensely funny little cliques and castes into which 
the whole society of Washington is broken up. I believe 
I could write a weekly letter from Washington that would 
make the everlasting fortune of some Sunday supplement, 
if I could find an editor with the hardihood to print it. 


I HAvE looked over most of the capital cities of the world, 
I think, at one time or another, and of all of them it 
seems to me that Washington offers about the least for 
a civilized person to do or to enjoy. A visitor wonders 
how on earth the inhabitants occupy themselves after six 
o'clock at night. No opera, no choice in music or the 
theatre—one is precious lucky if there be a single concert 
or “show” going, of any kind—really nothing, as far as 
I have been able to discover. One can do better even in 
London or Amsterdam, which are the stodgiest capitals 
I know, and which, after Washington, I most dislike. 
It is interesting to observe the immense difference in 
the quality of life lived in Washington and that which 
is lived in Brussels, Copenhagen, Prague, to say nothing 
of Rome or Vienna. One should not complain of this, 
however, because the quality of life in these older capitals 
is taken on very slowly and can not be transfused. 
Perhaps in the course of another century Washington 
will have something of it, but at present certainly it 
has none. I am told that private entertainment there is 
incessant, very lavish, and often quite agreeable; but I 
remember Dr. Johnson’s remark about Scotland being 
made for Scotsmen, and I can not help wondering how 
it would impress the civilized outsider. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 
MR. BARRYMORE’S HAMLET. 


Mr. ArtHuR Hopxins’s production of “Hamlet” is 
not unlike High Mass in a ritualist church, save that 
one is spared the incidental music. For the benefit 
of those who believe that a religious ceremony is, 
necessarily, a gloomy business, let me hasten to add 
that the Hopkins-Jones-Barrymore-Shakespeare per- 
formance is not an especially funereal one. All to the 
contrary; it is brisk, businesslike, and though very 
religious is quite cheerful, as the old lady says in one 
of Shaw’s plays. If the almost celestial gaiety and 
tenderness with which Forbes-Robertson illumined the 
tragedy is largely absent from the Hamlet of Mr. 
Barrymore, it is not, at any rate, the solemn bore it 
might easily have become in less intelligent hands. 
But thanks to the scenery and the studied underplaying 
of most of the cast, the whole performance seems 
representational rather than really dramatic. 

I do not think that this general impression is mis- 
taken or fantastic. It would be difficult to derive any 
more concrete or definite one from the mise en scéne 
which (according to the press-notices) took Mr. Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones so many years to perfect. This 
elaborate effort embodies Mr. Jones’s latest conception 
of good stage-craft, which is, as every one knows, 
that the atmosphere of a play should be created by 
means of scenery employed symbolically. The two 
symbols employed in “Hamlet” are first, a massive 
flight of steps perhaps intended to suggest the dizzy 
gulf tempting the brain 


That looks so many fathoms to the sea 
And hears it roar beneath; 


and, second, a shimmering drop-curtain worked out 
in a mazy series of haloed Byzantine figures, vaguely 
suggesting canonized -saints. That is all. In these 
two devices, then, we have the setting and sacrificial 
altar on which the Hamlet of the play, Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, is immolated. The real hero of the piece 
might as well be the stairway, except that the latter 
performs no visible functica unless to serve as an 
exit from which a character now and then leaps off 
into the wings. Mr. Jones, forgetting his theory, 
might conveniently retort that the Byzantine drop- 
curtain is simply intended as a piece of beautiful 
decoration, which it undoubtedly is; but, this being 
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conceded, what is intended by a flight of steps, occupy- 
ing three fourths of the playing space, which does 
nothing but get in the way of the actors until they 
are driven to deliver their lines hugging the foot-lights ? 
Then there is the matter of the Ghost. The Ghost in 
“Hamlet” is so obviously integral and important that 
it is no wonder Shakespeare insisted on playing the 
part himself. The idea of a ghost played by a flesh- 
and-blood actor evidently offended Mr. Jones’s pecu- 
liar conception of the play, his idea that the tragedy 
of Hamlet is a tremendously occult and devotional 
business. Accordingly he entrusted this role to no 
less a person than the electrician. The Majesty of 
murdered Denmark is represented by a flood-light and 
a voice. The straits to which the unfortunate star is 
put by this original device are worth mentioning. 
Having chased the flood-light up the steps and off left 
(there is no change of scene), Mr. Barrymore is 
obliged to pursue the elusive electricity in a sort of 
hide-and-seek around the wings and on again to the 
steps, where he collapses with exhaustion, as well he 
might; while the apparition, now free of pursuit, 
towers in midnight blue against the back-drop, and a 
wonderfully well-fed voice begins to admonish Hamlet 
from beneath the stage. At this point a young lady 
sitting behind me inquired in a whisper: “Has he gone 
crazy yet?” which, considering the tax on the star’s 
sanity by an electrical ghost who is in two places at 
once, was far from unnatural. The unfortunate 
Prince, unable to decide between a visible phantom 
in mid-heaven and a voice emanating from the cellar, 
wisely addresses neither, but grovels face downward 
on the steps like a darky who has just seen a 
“sperret.” I do not say that the Ghost, that is, the 
flood-light, is not beautiful and effective, once it is 
stationary ; | merely suggest that, all things considered, 
it was perhaps questionable to substitute a flood-light 
for a ghost. 

Another one of Mr. Jones’s ideas seems to be that 
any crude Victorian shifts of scene must be avoided, 
so we have the drowned Ophelia “planted in the par- 
lour,” to use Mr. Heywood Broun’s phrase, just sub- 
sequent to a quiet country walk by Hamntlet through 
the rooms of his own castle. The interior burial is 
perhaps permissible on the assumption that people of 
station were actually interred beneath the flagstones 
of palaces and churches; but one seeks vainly for any 
reason why the courtiers and ladies, to say nothing 
of the King and Queen, should attend their favourite’s 
funeral rigged out as Dominican friars. Mr. Jones 
would perhaps retort that kings and queens did live 
and die lay members of religious orders. Quite so; 
but I still do not see the point of it as applied to 
“Famlet.” I asked a friend about this later, and he 
said that it was all Expressionismus. Very good; we 
are all expressionists now, but before Mr. Jones’s next 
Shakespearean production I wish that some one would 
quote Arthur Machen’s phrase to him: “All symbols 
are symbols of something, not of nothing.” 

The defects of Mr. Jones’s theory as applied to 
“Hamlet” have not escaped critics; what has perhaps 
escaped them is the usual violence inflicted on the 
dramatist’s intention by the modern producer, always 
so incorrigibly convinced that he knows far more 
about Shakespeare’s art than the Bard himself. The 
Shakespearean act-division, for instance, which is 
sometimes mischievous and arbitrary, is nowhere so 
obvious and important as in this play. Yet in Mr. 
Hopkins’s production all sense of time and place are 
ruthlessly sacrificed. There is just time for two puffs 
of a cigarette after the scene with the players, fol- 


lowed by another breathless interval after the death of 
Polonius, and then the play jigs merrily on to a catas- 
trophe which, under these circumstances, one can not 
take very seriously. What one really gets by this 
arrangement is a new play, and, in my opinion, not a 
good one. I do not know just why this division should 
be so exasperating, so fatal to structure, but so it 
seems to me. 

I find it quite impossible to agree with an anonymous 
reviewer in the New York Times that, verbally, Shake- 
speare receives full reverence in Mr. Hopkins’s pro- 
duction. Of the three famous soliloquies, perhaps the 
most pregnant and the only subtle one is in the fourth 
act; it is the one beginning: “How all occasions do 
inform against me!” Since it is just subtle enough to 
afford no opportunities for rant, or for delivering 
platitudes with an air of novelty, it is dropped. More- 
over, is there anything in “Hamlet” more beautiful 
in a verbal way than the Queen’s description of 
Ophelia’s end? 


And mermaid-like awhile they bore her up; 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes; 
As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 

Unto that element... . 


The whole passage has the melody of running water, 
of weed and ruin; it is certainly one of the most per- 
fect in Shakespeare’s “Hamlet”; but it is not to be 
found in Mr. Hopkins’s tragedy of the same name. 

As for the acting, Mr. John O’Brien and Miss Rosa- 
lind Fuller are very good as Polonius and Ophelia; 
and one can not sufficiently praise Mr. Richard Skin- 
ner who as the Player Queen has to read one of the 
worst pieces of fustian in all Shakespeare, and who 
reads it in a voice which is nothing less than a thing 
of beauty and a joy for ever. Of Mr. Barrymore’s 
Hamlet I wish it were possible to say that it reveals 
anything more moving than the requisite industry and 
intelligence without which any attempt at the part would 
be an impertinence. Mr. Barrymore has more than 
the wit to discern that Hamlet is not mad, can not for 
an instant be mad if the play is to be really intelligible. 
But a sane Hamlet is not necessarily a tame one. When 
he stabs Polonius behind the arras in a spasm of 
nervous rage, taking him for the king, and then dis- 
covers whom he has killed, his words: ‘Thou wretched, 
rash, intruding fool, farewell; I took thee for thy bet- 
ter,” are obviously those of violent irony, bitter 
exasperation. The sense of “It is all to do again” is 
implicit. Mr. Barrymore reads the line with the ut- 
most langour, as though he were taking ‘leave of a 
tedious mother-in-law. Throughout, there are none 
of those authentic bursts of cold Berserker rage which 
reveal the old barbaric soul behind the silken person- 
ality of the scholar and courtier. He is hardly ever 
emphatic, never vulgar; save in those moments when 
the old Lion of the House of Barrymore wakes and 
cleaves the general ear with horrid speech, he plays 
the part, to complete the liturgical simile, like the 
priest at the altar with downcast eyes, sunk in the 
supposed grandeur of his function. In short, he is a 
victim to what is believed to be Shakespeare and to 
Mr. Jones’s metaphysical scenery. It is all very 
gentlemanly, very correct; the blank verse rises and 
falls in a regular progression, the emphasis always on 
the same syllable. One is conscious that one is seeing 
a superb play, thoroughly diluted and distorted, but 
on the whole respectably and “‘reverently” performed. 
The hero effectively dies without, dramatically, hav- 
ing ever lived. Jte, missa est. But if one is looking 
for Goethe’s representation of “a great action laid 
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upon a soul unfit for it,” one must go elsewhere, that 
is all. That tragic futility; that sense of thwarting 
evil; the pathos of “the unlit lamp and the ungirt 
loin’; Shakespeare’s Hamlet, in a word; these are not 
to be found here. What one has seen is a flood-light 
instead of a ghost and a stairway of impressive 
simplicity leading nowhere. 
CUTHBERT WRIGHT. 

(Another estimate of this production will appear 

next week.) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


AN UN-AMERICAN ANARCHIST. 

Sirs: Thoreau was, if anything, a philosophical anarchist, 
as angular and singular a man as ever, pos ibly, drew 
breath. Instead of being a Simon-pure American, as you 
call him, I would say that he was extremely un-American. 
His was a quality- and not a quantity-production scheme. 
The best, here and now, was his plan. 

If this were American I would rejoice with you; but alas, 
it is not. I am, etc., W. J. Hanna. 


A POINT OVERLOOKED. 

Sirs: I wish that your editorial plea for Die Neue Generation 
—that wise and courageous German feminist organ—had in- 
cluded for the benefit of your readers some specific directions 
how to help. If it is not too late, or otherwise unseemly, 
I should like to add the practical comment that the address 
of the journal is Minchowstrasse 1, Nikolassee, Berlin, and 
that the editor’s. name, of course, is Dr. Helene Stécker. In 
American money, as you pointed out, the amount necessary 
to save the paper is around $300 at the present fantastic rate 
of exchange. I am, etc., 


London. CuHartes T. Hatiinan. 


DOCTRINAIRE CRITICISM. 

Strs: Upon reading Mr. R. W. Postgate’s otherwise excellent 
review of A. E. Housman’s “Last Poems” in the Freeman 
‘of 13 December, one learns that the poet was a defeated 
one because he was “not strong enough” to become a rebel. 
This seems to be doctrinaire rather than literary criticism. 
Is not Housman’s “defeat,” and his manner of acceptance, 
the very philosophical colour of his verse; one of the essential 
qualities of its excellence? Does Mr. Postgate see an Upton 
Sinclair succeeding where a Housman failed? Mr. Postgate 
believes there would have been more poetry from Hou man 
had the poet not turned from the struggle; and one thinks 
immediately of Jack Reed, an exquisite poet, in his grave 
at Moscow. The “struggle” engulfed him entirely. One won- 
ders whether the game was worth the candle; there are 
plenty of revolutionists, but few poets. Mr. Postgate further 
regrets that Housman wasted his strength—“more than most 
of us can spare for the real struggles of to-day’—in a 
battle with shadows, poor German pedants who mistranslated 
Manilius. One can fancy M. Anatole France’s smile at Mr. 
Postgate’s belief that the “real struggles” are inherently more 
important than Housman’s shadow-boxing. I am, etc., 


New York City. Guy Pearce Jones. 


AN UNRELIABLE AUTHORITY. 

Strs: Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, in his Ietter published in 
your issue of 13 December, takes exception to the Outhwaite 
statement dealt with by you in your issue of 15 November. 
He says: “From the foregoing, the error of the Outhwaite 
statement is to be seen; in fact the proposed agreement was 
for the benefit, not alone of English and German capitalists, 
but French and Russian as well.” Mr. Ralston refers to 
the Memoirs of Prince Lichnowsky, who was German Ambas- 
sador in London for a short time before the war began. 
A more unreliable authority on the complications of British 
foreign policy of that day could not easily be chosen. If 
Mr. Ralston will take the trouble to go through the 
von Siebert documents and read the correspondence of Count 
Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador at London, he will 
learn how little Prince Lichnowsky knew of what was taking 
place. Indeed, Mr. Ralston’s letter reveals how little he knows 
of the question which Mr. Outhwaite dealt with in the Lon- 
don Daily Herald; for he says: “The French were to control 
Syria, and the Russians Armenia,’ facts with which Mr. 
Outhwaite was quite familiar. 


The main point of this matter is, however, to be found 
in the action taken by Germany and Great Britain with re gard 
to the oil-areas in Mesopotamia, and this was fully dealt 
with by your paper in an editorial in your issue of 18 August, 
1920. If Mr. Ralston will turn to it, he will find that, 
according to M. Tardieu, a protocol designating the constitu- 
tion of the Anglo-German Company was signed at the British 
Foreign Office in March, 1914, not only by the interested com- 
panies, but by Sir Eyre Crowe, representing the British Gov- 
ernment, and Baron von Kuhlmann, representing the German 
Government. Furthermore, on 26 June, 1014, five weeks 
before the war began, the exclusive concession for petroleum 
discovered, or thereafter to be discovered, in the vilayets of 
Mosul and Bagdad, was obtained from the Sultan by Sir 
Lucas Malet. This concession was the one obtained for the 
Anglo-German oil-interests, of which British capital (the 
National Bank of Turkey, the D’Arcy Group, and the Anglo- 
Saxon Petroleum Company) took seventy-five per cent, and 
the German capital (the Deutsche Bank) took twenty-five 
per cent. Both France and Russia were:left out of this 
arrangement, and when the officials of the Quai d’ Orsay, and 
their accomplices in the Foreign Offices in Petersburg, learned 
the truth of the Mesopotamian oil-deal between Great Britain 
and Germany, they speeded up the whole machinery of war. 
In looking over the files of the Freeman, I find you have 
dealt with this question in accordance with the facts. I am, 


Chicago. RiIcHARD CLAUGHTON. 


THE SITUATION IN IRELAND. 

Sirs: I am becoming a little tired of remarks such as your 
correspondent Mr. A. J. Reilly permits himself in your issue 
of 20 December—remarks anent the Irish Free State and its 
military organization. JI have just returned from Ireland, 
and what I saw there has made me quite impatient of the 
uninformed criticism of the Irish Government that is preva- 
lent in Irish-American circles in New York. 

In Mr. Reilly’s letter I met again the familiar remark that 
the head of the army of the Irish Free State is subordinate 
to General Macready, former commander of the black-and- 
tans, and that the new national army is supplied by England 
with uniforms, arms, equipment, motor-lorries, machine-guns 
and bombing-planes. General Macready, it seemed to me, had 
enough to do in the past few months attending to the evacu- 
ation of the British troops. They have gone now, and Gen- 
eral Macready has gone with them, and the British head- 
quarters in Ireland have been broken up. The great barracks 
in Park Gate Street, the Royal Hospital, and the Constabulary 
Depot in the Phoenix Park have been taken over by the 
soldiers of the Irish Free State. General Mulcahy, Minister 
of Defence for the Free State and Commander of the Irish 
forces, has taken over General Macready’s office. And who 
is Richard Mulcahy? He was a member of the Irish Repub- 
lican Brotherhood, and he was one of the chief organizers 
of the Irish Republican army in the dark days between 1917 
and 1921.. The army of which he is the head carries the 
Irish tricolour, green, white, and orange. Its members take 
no oath of allegiance to any Power or person outside of 
Ireland. It is true that the army has been using munitions 
and equipment purchased from the English Government. But 
they had to purchase munitions and equipment somewhere— 
Ireland does not manufacture war-material—and it was more 
convenient to purchase stores accumulated in Ireland by the 
British Government than to purchase from America, France 
or Belgium. The Irregulars fight with arms purchased from 
the Birmingham manufacturers. 

Gentlemen like Mr. Reilly do not take into account certain 
very relevant facts: (1), that the Irish plenipotentiaries signed 
a treaty with the representatives of the English Government; 
and (2) that that treaty was ratified by the Irish National 
Assembly, the Dail Eireann. Certain forces in Ireland en- | 
deavoured to create conditions that would make that treaty 
null and void and prevent the Irish Free State from coming 
into existence. The Irish Provisional Government had to 
save the treaty (and in my opinion the loss of that treaty 
would have been a disaster comparable in Irish history to the 
loss of the battle of Kinsale), and they had to save it by the 
use of armed force. It is nonsense to pretend that the army 
of the Free State, the army at the disposal of the Provisional 
Government, was made up of ex-black-and-tans and ex- 
constabulary men. It was not and it is not. Its officers 
are the men who put up the best fight against the British: 
General O’Connell, who gave the Volunteers their military 
organization; Richard Mulcahy, who was Chief of Staff to 
the Republican army; Sean MacKeon who organized the 
Midlands against the black-and-tans; Commandant Brennan; 
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and the Irish-American officer Colonel Prout. These are not 
men to make themselves subordinate to General Macready. 

General Macready has gone from Ireland—if certain Irish 
Americans in New York could get that fact into their heads 
it would clear up the situation a good deal for them. “After 
the departure of the British forces General Mulcahy addressed 
the Irish troops at the Royal Barracks on the lesson of the 
transformation. He spoke first in Gaelic, reminding the sol- 
diers that for centuries the positions just evacuated had been 
held by the enemies of the Irish nation. He added that the 
lesson of this transformation was emphasized by his addressing 
them in the language of the Gael.” See the daily press of 18 
December, 1922. I am, etc., 


New York City. Papratc CoLuM. 


BOOKS. 


AN UNTIRING ANTI-IMPERIALIST. 


THrRouGH a long life Wilfrid Scawen Blunt was a 
strong, untiring anti-imperialist. Year after year he 
manned a big-gun battery against expansion and 
exploitation, and towards the end of his career he 
effected in “My Diaries,” a double discharge of resound- 
ing significance. The present volume‘ is one of the ear- 
lier field pieces in his battery, and concerns itself with 
Arabi Pasha and the bombardment of Alexandria: a 
matter of forty years ago. But the book is still alive, 
and it means as much now for imperializing Govern- 
ments as it did then—and even more; as much for 
America as for England. With a past in the Philip- 
pines, a present in Haiti, Santo Domingo and Nica- 
ragua, and a possible future in Mexico, we may well 
listen to the old tale of the khedives, the British 
Foreign Office, its agents at Cairo, the English bond- 
holders and the Rothschilds. The story has abundant 
cogency for the American citizen and the American 
official. We may revive the old dictum that no people 
is quite good enough to govern another, and may learn 
anew how hard it is for the man who knows to instruct 
the men who do not. 

“With how little wisdom is the world governed!” 
and the more “government” is studied in close detail, 
the more depressing the impression that results. So 
with the aristocratic English amateurs of half a cen- 
tury since, and so with other groups nearer home. At 
the best, ignorance often—or the half-knowledge 
which is little better. On a lower level, routine, prece- 
dent and an easy-going indifference. Lower yet, 
private interests, falsification of fact, and the claims 
of organized financial greed. The lowest depth, that 
of injustice, extortion and cruelty, attends auto- 
matically to itself. Above all these receding strata 
there may indeed be a top dressing of vague and gen- 
eral good will—a humanitarianism which, failing to 
find satisfactory agents, remains abortive, or turns out 
even worse. 

Blunt lived and travelled for years in the Nearer 
East, and knew it. He was an ardent supporter of 

: Egyptian Nationalism and a thick-and-thin partisan of 
Arabi against Turkish misrule and British misunder- 
standing. Both in Cairo and in London he laboured 
manfully for Egyptian independence. Though with- 
out official standing in public life, he was the zealous, 
impassioned amateur who put more force, enthusiasm 
and understanding into his efforts than the whole 
official hierarchy together. He trafficked with the 
Rothschilds (Rothschilds whether by blood or mar- 
riage) over their nine million sterling which had gone 
into the bottomless pockets of the fantastic, ruinous 
Ismail. He incessantly memorialized Gladstone. But 
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Gladstone inclined to see Egypt as another Ireland, a 
contemporaneous problem—this latter—even more im- 
portant for the Empire. Towards the end Blunt 
seemed to view Gladstone through an atmosphere 
largely Egyptian—as one may view the Sphinx through 
a sand-storm. His estimate of the great man may be 
given for what it is worth. He saw Gladstone as a 
man of “infinite private sympathy with good,” but 
also as the “opportunist statesman.” This oppor- 
tunism made “his public life . . . a fraud—as indeed 
the public life of every great parliamentarian must 
be.” After years of regarding the “vote of the 
House” as the supreme criterion of right and wrong, 
“his own personal impulses of good had assumed the 
character of tastes rather than of principles. They 
were like his taste for music, his taste for china, his 
taste for bric-a-brac—feelings he would like to in- 
dulge, but was restrained from by a higher duty, that 
of securing a parliamentary majority.” And when 
the fleets had bombarded Alexandria and the cause 
of Egyptian self-government seemed lost, Blunt, for- 
getful of Gladstone’s Bulgarian activities, but a few 
short years before, could declare in his diary that he 
believed the Premier “capable of any treachery and 
any crime.” 

Such was the intensity of Blunt’s feelings, and such 
his intense expression of them. Perhaps, after all, the 
chief value of this book (and of others by the same 
hand and spirit) consists in the free exhibition of a 
bold, earnest, unbreakable individwal—a man who, 
basing himself on principle and hot conviction, stands 
forth in the full height and measure of an unmiti- 
gated Anglo-Saxon independence. No intention of 
knuckling under; no pleasure in conforming. Progress 
by spontaneous variation. This type has made Eng- 
land and America. To find it diminishing in either 
country would be no good omen. We grow tamer; 
we tend more and more to uniformity. It is easy to 
rub down to a general level, to accept the comforts of 
compromise. Such was no fare for Blunt. The free 
air of the desert, the wild life of the Bedouins, cleared 
for him an atmosphere that many begin to find stuffy 
and stifling. But it is easy to believe that, even with- 
out such alien aids, he would still have been, at all 
times and in all places, his vigorous, indignant, intran- 
sigent self. He is gone, but his books remain; and, 
despite his seeming failure, the end is not yet. 

Henry B. FULLER. 


SO MANY GODS 


WHEN the imperial Wilhelm summoned his warriors to 
the colours: in I914, it was unser alter deutscher Gott 
whose glory they were reminded to uphold and to magnify. 
The Bishop of London replied by donning the khaki of 
his own Britannic deity, while Italian, Austrian, Turk, 
Frenchman, Russ gave themselves to similar acts of 
tribal worship. Nor have the tribalisms of those four 
years been displaced. It is still the conviction of Rudyard 
Kipling, for instance, that the God who gave his chosen 
folk dominion over palm and pine speaks English, and with 
an accent markedly different from the inferior sort known 
as American. These reflections are suggested by a book 
which traces the spiritual development of a people of 
long ago, but which somehow makes us think how little 
the world-outlook reached by the Isaiahs of old has yet 
been taken over into the soul of to-day. For the outstand- 
ing achievement of the Hebrew sages was their growth 
away from the belief in a local, tribal deity to be wor- 
shipped by “quantity methods” to a belief in one God for 
all mankind who was to be worshipped by the righteous- 
ness of the changed heart. 

The tale of this evolution is well told in the fifth of 
the series of “Records of Civilization, Sources and 
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Studies,’ published by Columbia University under the 
editorship of Professor James T. Shotwell* Intended 
for the general reader rather than for the specialist, the 
book surveys the entire literature of the Old Testament, 
from the old war- and march-songs, such as Lamech’s, 
Miriam’s, Deborah’s (which are dated before 1000 B. C.) 
riddles, fables and oracles, through the histories, pro- 
phetic writings and the wisdom-books, down to the 
completion of the Psalter in the second century before 
Christ. This chronological arrangement is better than 
the order in which the books appear in the Bible. A 
selected, annotated bibliography adds to the usefulness 
of the volume. The treatment is scholarly; and the 
author’s feeling for literary qualities enables him to offer 
many a happy interpretation which the ordinary professor 
of theology is apt to miss. 

There are a few places in the book where a more 
distinctly ethical emphasis might perhaps be suggested. 
Though we are told that “Yahweh came to be regarded as 
the one God, not because he is almighty, but because he 
is righteous,” the author seems at times to have given 
this point something less than its due. For example, 
the triumph of Elijah over the Priests of Baal indicated, 
according to Professor Bewer, that God in coming to 
Elijah’s support “demonstrated his reality by his activity.” 
Is it not, however, the more consequential fact that at 
this earlier stage of development, a god was supposed to 
manifest his presence by tricks, by magic, by evidences 
of sheer might, whereas in the teachings of the prophets 
who came later, Yahweh was essentially a god of right- 
eousness commanding the clean heart and the upright 
lifer The transition from tribalism to monotheism was 
marked not merely by the universalizing of the deity, 
but quite as much by the better methods by which he 
was to be worshipped. It was for this repeated insistence 
upon righteousness as the true mode of worship that the 
Hebrew people became, as Dr. Bewer says, “pioneers 
of the spirit blazing new paths for the spiritual develop- 
ment of the race.’ Though the world has moved on 
since their day and needs more light on many a problem 
than their literature can supply, here at any rate is their 
outstanding contribution to civilization. 

Henry NEUMANN. 


MHPSPOLRERCSI@ ROME 

A sHorRT time ago, some of the predictions made and 
conclusions reached in this book” might have seemed far- 
fetched if not rash. At the period in which it was 
written, the middle of 1920, most of us were still thinking 
of oil as something that went with motor-garages and 
issues of wild-cat stocks. That under its opaque film 
were hidden the germs of another international conflict, 
despite the fact that the world was just beginning to 
recover from its wounds received in a brawl over steel 
and coal, would have appeared a venturesome assertion. 
Yet at that very time M. Delaisi was writing the following 
forecast: “An engineer takes a waste product of oil, 
mazut (the residue after kerosene is distilled) ; he trans- 
forms it into fine spray, which he projects into the 
furnaces of a great ship. This simple fact is going to 
change the structure of societies and disturb the balance 
of empires.” To-day we are compelled to yield respect 
to M. Delaisi’s book. We hardly dare to question his 
findings. 

M. Delaisi, after giving in considerable detail the 
reputed moves by which British interests, supported to 
no small degree by the British Government, went to work 
almost the day after the armistice to shut the Standard 
Oil Company of America out of the petroliferous regions 
of the world not yet pre-empted, wrote his belief that 
Standard Oil would hit back, that it would use the United 
States Department of State to bring “pressure” where 
needed; and that on account of the powerful economic 
position of the United States, British interests would find 
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it hard to resist that pressure. The author reasoned well. 
Standard Oil, though a trifle groggy at first, after having 
been mysteriously drugged at the last banquet of the 
Inter-Allied Petroleum Council, is now once more able 
to attend to business. All true American patriots will 
rejoice when they hear that Standard Oil, by a sort of 
hypnotic pass, has been compelling one British interest 
after another to give up its exclusive oil-rights in various 
regions of the earth, and let in the Yankee prospector. 
In Mexico, in Palestine, in Persia, and even in the great 
Buchivacoa concession in Venezuela, the British have 
suddenly proclaimed the principle of “the open door”; and 
this despite the announcement of Sir Edward Mackay 
Edgar, writing in the London Times in March, 1920, 
that as regards oil-holdings “the British position is 
impregnable.” 

British and American oil-interests promised to love 
and honour each other at the “oil peace-dinner” held in 
New York on 7 January of this year, the open-door policy 
being officially proclaimed by Sir John Cadman, former 
chairman of the inter-Allied Petroleum Council, and a 
prominent figure in M. Delaisi’s book. But that torment- 
ing doubts are entertained in some quarters is evidenced 
by the commotion created in the course of the Genoa 
conference, when it was reported that British interests 
had obtained an exclusive oil-concession from the 
Russians. 

The alarm of Standard Oil “observers” attending the 
Genoa conference was manifest. Now comes a question. 
What was behind the sudden refusal of the Belgian and 
French delegates to carry on further discussions with the 
Russians as regards compensation for the “nationalized” 
property of foreign companies? In this respect the 
intimation contained on 7 May last in the London News 
of the World, owned by Lord Riddell, chief publicity- 
agent of the British delegation at the Washington con- 
ference and a close friend of Lloyd George, is sufficiently 
plain. In a long dispatch from Genoa this paper said: 


Tt is believed that before publication of the story (about the 
Russian deal) American oil-interests had been active in 
Belgium and Paris, warning the Governments concerned 
against so-called British greed. Belgium’s demand for the 
return of private property without leaving Russia the option ot 
compensation and the French amendment to the Russian 
memorandum may both have been thus influenced. 


What actually determined the Belgians and French to 
maintain the position they did at Genoa may never be 
known; but the British suggestion that the’ Standard 
Oil Company had a hand in it, is interesting at least. 

M. -Delaisi sees the “diplomacy of oil’ as shaped 
almost entirely by the struggle between the Standard Oil 
Company, backed by the American State Department, on 
the one hand, and the Royal Dutch Shell Transport 
interests, supported by the British Foreign Office, on the 
other; the prize being the control of the world’s oil- 
supply which is to feed the fleets of the near future, both 
military and commercial. But his interest in this struggle 
is only incidental. His historical account of the oleagin- 
ous intrigue that began the moment Germany, before the 
war, exhibited Drang towards the oil-fields of the East, 
is used simply as a stick to beat the French commercial- 
financial class. ; 

The French bourgeoisie, he declares, has fallen upon 
degenerate days. It no longer wishes to explore, to take 
risks, to build and create, for the glory of France. It 
is content to act as a mere broker in the oil-trade and to 
derive its profits from commissions rather than from 
actual enterprises. Control of the distribution of oil in 
France, he says, is in the hands of ten concerns, all 
French. For the sake of their own comfort and safety, 
they have tied France tight to the British oil-wagon. 
They have tried to prevent the Standard Oil Company 
from obtaining any secure foothold in the French market, 
and thus they have prevented French consumers from 
obtaining the benefit of whatever price-competition there 
might be between Standard Oil and Dutch Shell. 

So while this fascinating game is going on between 
the great oil-greedy nations, France finds herself out of 
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it. Her efforts to break in have been in vain. The 
author pictures her as staked out on the ground, while 
British and American oil-companies, intent on their con- 
test, trample on her prostrate body. He even asserts 
that France was compelled to sign away her oil-rights 
in Asia Minor to the British, in order to pave the way 
for General Gouraud’s prestige-restoring entry into 
Damascus. France, he points out, has neglected to provide 
herself with experienced oil-men and equipment, and the 
San Remo agreement has stopped her even from availing 
herself of trained Americans. 

He accuses his countrymen of having fiddled while 
France’s oil-empire was fading away. His sardonic chap- 
ter on “The Royal Dutch in the DancingHalls” is so bitter 
that it might have come out of a book dealing with the 
days before the French Revolution. He writes: 


In the Faubourg St. Germain, as in Montmartre, in drawing- 
rooms and dancing-halls, courtesans and great ladies began 
to pledge their jewels in order to speculate in Royal Dutch; 
the men who brought the precious documents instantly eclipsed 
the most skilful fox-trotter. 


M. Delaisi’s view is that the conflict between British 
and American national interests, as regards oil, are 
irreconcilable. But between the writing of the book and 
' its translation into English, the British had consented 
to let the Standard Oil Company open the door that had 
been closed. Will this avert the new international war 
in which he prophesies that “oil-diplomacy” must result? 

PHILLIPS RUSSELL. 


OLD BOSTON. 

ProgaBLy no Boston thoroughfare is more of a natural 
curiosity than Park Street, and certainly none has a 
more surprising history. It is, to begin with, a super- 
fluity, being a mere short-cut between Beacon and Tre- 
mont, which at this point are rapidly converging, and 
which intersect comfortably enough a few hundred feet 
farther on. It is consequently very short, containing only 
nine house-lots and a church. Moreover, from an archi- 
tectural point of view, it is only half a street, since one 
side borders on the Common and is entirely unused. 
Originally, to be sure, it had a definite function: it was 
a path, a little within the eastern edge of the Common 
(which then extended into the Granary Burying-Ground), 
leading to the beacon-mast and sentry-box on the apex 
of that incredibly steep-sided drumlin where the State 
House now stands. (The highest point of this hill was 
just about level with the present “gilded dome.) It is 
a somewhat significant fact, by the way, that although 
for a hundred and fifty years the sentry peered from his 
box, and the beacon stood ready to alarm the country- 
side, it was never once fired. 

The path trodden by the watchman was aptly known 
as Centry Lane, afterwards Sentry Street. Its real 
importance began in 1662, when the almshouse was built 
at its upper end; an excellent location, high and dry, 
sheltered by the hill from the north-west blasts, and 
sufficiently removed from the populous parts of town. 
Before long, another lane was opened to the almshouse 
from farther along Tremont Street, and formed the germ 
of Beacon Street. 

As additional public and correctional buildings became 
necessary, they were strung down the slope of Sentry 
Street, naturally placed on the fringe of common land to 
the east of the lane—or at least, that portion of it not 
already taken as a graveyard. Next below the alms- 
house came the Bridewell, built in 1714 for the “correc- 
tion” of paupers who refused to work. Then came the 
pound, removed hither from distant “Pullin Point” in 
1720; then the Workhouse, built in 1736 for “vagabonds, 
rogues, and tramps.”’ On that corner, destined to receive 
later the epithet of “brimstone,’ was built in 1737 the 
Public Granary, intended for the sale of corn to the 
poor. Across Tremont Street, in the present Hamilton 
Place, was erected still another municipal institution, the 
“Manufactory House,” a curious experiment (soon aban- 
doned) for encouraging spinn:ng and weaving amon, the 


masses. Thus, until the end of the eighteenth century, 
Park Street was the Blackwell’s Island of Boston, de- 
voted to poverty, crime, and the assistance of the unfor- 
tunate. 

Public interest in such matters was small in those 
days. The appropriations were insufficient, the old build- 
ings decayed, their inmates increased in numbers and 
wretchedness, and the locality became unutterably squalid 
and pitiful. Men, women, and children, of all classes and 
conditions—the aged, the feeble, the incompetent, the idle, 
the vicious, the criminal, and the insane—were herded, 
half-starved, in these foul precincts. Shurtleff describes 
the passer-by as “interrupted by the diminutive hands 
thrust through the holes of the almshouse-fence, or 
stretched from beneath the gates; or by the small and 
forlorn voices of the children of the destitute inmates, 
entreating for money. Nor will the cries of the wretched 
poor be [any longer] heard calling for bread, which 
oftentimes the town had not to give.’ Not a sewer 
existed for the whole series of buildings, and the drains 
emptied into a hogshead in the middle of the road. Ina 
hot summer this hogshead usually burst. 

At last in 1795 things had reached such a pass that the 
Bostonians voted to clear out the whole festering strip, 
and to remove the various institutions to new and im- 
proved quarters in more retired parts of the town. The 
Granary, now given over to tippling-shops, storage- 
rooms, and a sail-loft, remained for a few years longer, 
but was moved away in 1809, and the church immediately 
built in its place. Meantime, in 1801, the main portion 
of the occupied side of the street, having been thus 
purged, was cut up into house-lots, which were sold by the 
town at public auction under careful building-restrictions. 

Now occurred a transformation more startling than 
any pantomime-scene. From the depth of squalor the 
street leaped to the height of fashion. A row of elegant 
brick mansions in the latest style (a block of four de- 
signed by Bulfinch himself) sprang up as if by magic. 
To complete the metamorphosis, the now odious name of 
Sentry Street was changed to the aristocratic and English- 
sounding title of Park Place; but as “place” always im- 
plied to Bostonians a cul-de-sac, this soon became Park 
Street. A brisk speculation in these highly desirable 
properties caused them to change hands rapidly for a 
few years among the Grays, Warrens, Wigglesworths, 
Lowells, Brookses, Cabots, Sullivans, Quincys, Perkinses, 
Gores, Gardners, Amorys, Ticknors, Ameses, and others 
of Boston’s bluest blood, with whose relationships and 
virtues our author fills most of his pages. Those with 
the longest purses and the greatest determination eventu- 
ally became the permanent owners; and for almost a cen- 
tury, Park Street represented the top-notch of brains, 
wealth, and social position in the city. 

The third phase of the street’s career has been the 
inevitable entry of business and clubdom. The change 
was completed in 1907 by the death of Thomas Wiggles- 
worth, owner of the last private house (No. 1) on the 
little thoroughfare. 

All (or most) of this, as well as a good deal about 
the estates on upper Beacon Street, is told in Dr. 
Lawrence’s book,’ but in such disjointed and confused 
fashion that it requires close attention and much re-read- 
ing to make out the real sequence of events. The author 
unfortunately has not the constructive sense. He can not 
visualize a subject as a whole, or tell a connected story. 
He has an omnivorous appetite for facts, but no power 
to digest them. The result is a severe intellectual 
stomach-ache. He sets down every fact as soon as he 
finds it, regardless of the context. He can not even 
stop to tell us accurately where his facts come from; his 
citations are always incomplete, omitting either the 
writer’s name, or the title of the book, or the volume and 
page. 

He lacks not only all historical method but all feeling 
of proportion. He devotes seventeen pages to the various 
owners of No. 9 Park Street, and dismisses the Granary 
Burying Ground in three! The bizarre and the unusual 
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he leaves to others—for example, that the Granary 
Ground used to be a favourite spot for picnics and family 
festivals among the abuttors; or that for many years the 
Park Street Church housed in sundry parts of its struc- 
ture no less than three fashionable private schools, the 
one in the story under the belfry being appropriately kept 
by Mr. Tower, whose pupils used to play in the spire at 
recess. Indeed the sense of humour forms no part of his 
equipment. He can not effectively “put over’ even the 
anecdote of Thomas Hancock, who having extended 
Beacon Street as a highway past his famous mansion, 
later complained to the selectmen that the passage of 
carts, horses, etc., had so “damnified” said highway that 
he feared it would soon be spoiled, “unless some measures 
be taken to prevent the same.” (One is reminded of the 
Somerville and Ross tale of the Irishman who opened 
a fish shop, but shortly gave up the business on the 
ground that he was tired of people coming in all day 
and asking for nothing but fish.) His nearest approach 
co a joke is his story of the owner of a huckleberry- 
pasture to the west of Beacon Hill, who employed a car- 
penter to fence it in. Aggrieved at the price demanded 
for the finished work, he entered into a long altercation 
with the artisan, and in a fit of desperation finally offered 
him the land in payment for the fence! The carpenter, 
a worthy but unimaginative soul, indignantly refused this 
Hibernian offer, and lived to see the despised pasture 
assessed for nearly a million dollars. 

As for the Laurentian style, its chief characteristic is 
aridity; but this is occasionally varied by bursts of 
astounding turgidity. He can not, for example, say that 
Park Street probably began as a cow-path, but must 
needs sapiently surmise that “the pressure of bovine hoofs 
was doubtless an important factor in its maintenance as 
a well-trodden trail.’ The blurb on the jacket of the 
volume declares that “he writes with an infectious zest’’; 
but it would require an expert toxicologist to discover the 
traces of the infection. 

On the whole, one would say that three dollars was a 
high price to pay for these scant 164 pages of text, were 
it not that they include, tucked away in their midst, 
Dr. J. Collins Warren’s “Reminiscences of Park Street.” 
These sixteen pages are well worth the entire cost of 
the book. They are written with delicious drollery, and 
are packed with quaint and illuminating information—at 
once spirited, detailed, and picturesque. On finishing 
them, the reader will cry out with Bottom, “Let him roar 
again! Let him roar again!” 

SAMUEL F. BATCHELDER. 


SHORTER NOTICES, 

SOMEWHERE in “The Singing Captives,” * the author speaks 
of her heroine’s “conscious ironic aloofness, her critical fas- 
tidious attitude,” phrases which one finds eminently fitted 
to characterize the novelist herself in her approach to her 
work. E. B. C. Jones is essentially a student of mood 
and of the inner consciousness of people whose associations 
are in the intellectual world. Out of this comes her power 
in depicting the subtle adjustments which life imposes 
through the pressure of material circumstances. At the 
same time, she is occasionally led away from her main pur- 
pose by discursive passages in which ideas are pinched be- 
tween thumb and finger for their own sake, rather than for 
their bearing on the story itself. The novel concerns itself 
with an upper-class English family since the war; it is a 
keenly analytical piece of fiction, competent, restrained and 
honest. We 1By, 


One easily believes M. Panzini’s prefatory statement that 
he had difficulty in getting his recent novel published. “Il 
Padrone Sono Me”? must be interpreted by Italian con- 
servatives and radicals alike as “A plague o’ both your 
houses!” It is the story told by a peasant of the Romagna, 
of two closely associated families, his own and that of his 
hereditary signore, from the decade before the great war 
to to-day. The dilettante, ostentatious yet meagre life of 
typical Italian nobility on their estates in the ante-bellum 


period, their insistence, frantic or cynical, on their country’s 
1“The Singing Captives.” New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $2.00. 
*“T] Padrone Sono Me.” 
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entering the war, and the ignominious fate of some of them 
in the semi-revolution that in Italy followed the treaty, 
are vividly presented. With equal clearness, the peasants, 
in the artless narrative of their fellow, Zvani, stand con- 
demned in their brutality, their cunning, above all, in their 
ruling ineradicable avarice. Yet in this book M. Panzini 
is not primarily a satirist, except of believers in social 
panaceas. Here, he says, in his quality of sophisticated 
observer of an ancient civilization, here is human life as 
it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, a thing 
of vileness and beauty, of broad mirth and stinging pathos. 
We who live in eruptive times may well, like dwellers in 
other periods of transition, see and suffer from changes in 
the forms of this life; its substance, however, remains ever- 
lastingly the same—and the sheer spectacle of this richly 
various drama is, M. Panzini assures us, to the honest in- 
itiated onlooker, well worth almost any price of admission. 
Be RB 


MapamMe Lorna be’ Luccnr’s anthology’ traverses the lyrics 
of Italian poetry from San Francisco d’ Assisi, through Dante, 
Ariosto and Boccaccio, to Leopardi and Carducci. Bravely 
she places the text of the original on the left-hand pages, 
confronting them and the reader with her own translations 
on the right. This would not be an anthology if it did not 
leave out some one’s favourite, and if it did not, in more in- 
stances than one, show a loss of flavour in the sea-change 
through which the verse has gone. On the other hand, it is 
replete with happy touches, with compact, exact re-creations of 
the Italian poem, with felicities of transference that stamp 
Madame de’ Lucchi herself as a poet. In no case is she 
banal; certain phrases, it is true, keep cropping up too fre- 
quently for the comfort of the reader who takes a large por- 
tion at a time; yet on the whole this is a refreshing perform- 
ance and by no means “another anthology” lightly to be 
passed by in the ruck of similar books. Professor Cesare Fol- 
igno, in his pithy introduction, indicates that of the four chief 
subjects of lyric poetry—love, religion or philosophy, politics, 
and nature—the anthologist has somewhat sacrificed the 
second. He regrets, and we with him, that poems in the vein 
of Pan-like naturalism “that would seem mere coarse ribaldry 
in an English rendering” should have perforce been omitted; 
for a very important aspect of the Italian psyche is thus 
neglected; an aspect that may be studied from the days of 
Boccaccio down to the young Govoni whom some, a year or 
more ago, were heralding as the successor to D’Annunzio. 
Perhaps Madame de’ Lucchi will, in a subsequent collection, 
take us on from Carducci to the present. This would make a 
lively volume, such as the thirteenth-century Cecci Angiolieri 
might have enjoyed; and for epigraph, one could steal the 
same Cecco’s sonnet beginning, “If I were fire, ’d burn the 
world.” LG 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


Ir is interesting to remark the rather sudden rehabilitation 
of book-reviewing. As lately as when I last wrote on 
the subject several months ago, book-reviewing was left 
by common consent pretty much to professional reviewers 
and to aspiring amateurs who took to reviewing as the 
line of least resistance to their hopes of “breaking in.” 
The proprietor of one of our great metropolitan news- 
papers used to say—and no doubt still says—when con- 
fronted by a broken-down acquaintance in search of a 
job, “Take him down to the book-reviewing department.” 
Those whose special experience and wide culture would 
make a review particularly desirable, inclined to regard 
reviewing as imfra dig., and literary editors approached 
them with circumspection. Now, however, one sees signs 
of one of those changes in sentiment that take place with 
an apparent suddenness and an apparent spontaneity that 
are quite impressive. Nothing has been done, as far as 
I know, with a direct view to inducing this change, and 
yet the change appears to be taking place quite rapidly. 
Perhaps an illustration will be of service. When I took 
up the temporary editorship of this department last spring, 
I was in many instances stopped from asking for a review, 
by the uneasy sense that if I were not refused outright, 
the person approached would have no great feeling for 
the dignity and importance of the task, and that I would . 
have in consequence only a more or less perfunctory 
piece of work. But now I would, and do, feel free to 
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ask any one to review a book for me, and the results 
bear testimony to a careful and conscientious respect 
for the undertaking. 


ELSEWHERE, too, I see evidences of this heightened regard 
for book-reviews and reviewing. In Europe and England, 
the review never, perhaps, came as near to losing its 
place as it has here, and reviewing has gone on as a 
respectable and respected journalistic activity. I repeat 
that one can not, at least I can not, lay hands on any one 
circumstance or set of circumstances deliberately created 
in this country to promote this change of attitude. Cer- 
tainly it can not be credited to our publishers or to our 
literary editors. Perhaps publishers and editors, looking 
at the matter from what the Germans call the objective 
point of view, would be glad of a rehabilitation of review- 
ing, but it can not be said that they have done much in 
a practical way to bring it about. Indeed, my first object 
in mentioning this matter now is to bring it to the atten- 
tion of publishers and editors as something worth cultivat- 
ing. I do not suggest that they do this, moreover, out of 
any quixotic sensitiveness to the sacrosanct character 
of literature. I suggest that they cultivate confidence in 
the review and interest in reviewing because, if my obser- 
vation be accurate, it may be in the long run money in 
their pocket to do so. If the motion that I detect be 
really a turning in the tide of opinion and sentiment, 
and not the motion of a mere surface-wave, I believe 
that it would be good business policy for our publishers 
and editors to move with it. 


CHANGES like this, silent, apparently sudden, apparently 
spontaneous, proceed really from the instinct of self- 
preservation in mankind. This. instinct is as much a 
collective Attribute as an attribute of the individual, and 
its power is as great as its obscurity is impenetrable. Of 
the mass it may be said as truly as of the individual (but 
it is regrettable that I am probably twenty miles from the 
nearest volume of Arnold’s poems, and must quote by aid 
of memory alone) : 


Beneath the surface-stream, shallow and light, 
Of what we say we feel; beneath the stream, 
As light, of what we think we feel, there flows 
With silent current strong, obscure and deep, 
The central stream of what we feel indeed. 


People will tolerate submersion in bad literature, bad 
drama, bad music, bad painting and sculpture, for a 
certain length of time, and then they come up to breathe, 
impelled by the instinct of self-preservation. There is 
nothing else for them to do. Then it is that we witness 
phenomena like this revival of respect for book-review- 
ing; they are to be expected, they are part of the order 
of nature. One of my associates the other day called 
my attention to the number of Shakespeare’s plays now 
before the public. It is really remarkable; there are more 
of them now going, or in prospect, I dare say, than ever 
at any one time before. This too was to be expected 
at some time, and if now, so much the better. In matters 
pertaining to the spirit, people, under one influence or 
another, may give themselves ever so completely over to 
idolatry—they take up the tabernacle of Moloch and 
Chiun, their images, the star of their god Remphan—but 
‘in time they go back because they must, because there 
is nothing else that they can do, and it is the instinct of 
self-preservation that tells them so. 


I uAve always thought, therefore, that the thing for 
the individual to do is by the aid of history to study the 
operation of this instinct until he arrives at an implicit 
‘dependence upon it, as with a very moderate amount of 
study one is bound to do; to be quick to catch the sign 
of its first stirrings and co-operate with it diligently; 
and when it disappears and takes to running underground, 
to wait patiently for its re-emergence, and meanwhile to 
be sparing with his efforts to play second Providence 
to it or to bring it forth before its appointed time. Noth- 


ing, for example, could be further “out” than Greek and 
Latin studies have generally been during most of my 
own adult life. Now I believe that a great part of the 
resources of a civilized person must be found in the 
literature of Greece and Rome; but I never felt in the 
least called upon to crusade for Greek studies or to be 
for ever expostulating with our educators who have set 
their face so resolutely against them. It would have 
done nothing for Greek studies, and tended only to harden 
the educators in their sins; this indeed is the upshot of 
all such efforts that have been made. The self-preserving 
instinct of the race will take care of Greek studies, and 
all the better without help from me. People, having 
tried the experiment of getting on without them, will 
presently ‘come back to them because the experiment does 
not work; humanity can not permanently get on without 
them. I confidently expect to see in a very short time 
a general and sudden return to Greek and Latin studies, 
brought about by no conscious effort, but merely, like 
this change of attitude towards book-reviewing, by an 
instinctive motion that tends their way. 


So, too, it will be with the practice of all the arts. After 
a period like the present, in which each does what is 
right in his own eyes, there will be a return to those 
salutary regulative laws and principles to which the best 
reason and spirit of man has assented as governing the 
practice of poetry, music, painting, the drama; because 
men must return to them in order to live. Until that time, 
however, the strength of the true believers in those laws 
and principles is in being content with enlarging and 
strengthening their own allegiance to them, rather than 
in crusading for them and evaporating their energy in 
evangelical fervour over other people’s disregard of them. 
So too, with the Bible; a long period of arrant misuse 
of the Bible is followed logically and inevitably by a 
period of utter neglect. But the Bible is indispensable, 
men can not permanently get on without it, and after 
they have misused and neglected it, the instinct of self- 
preservation will send them back to it and compel them 
to use it properly; and meanwhile the friend of the Bible 
will find wisdom in employing any energy that he may 
be tempted to spend in evangelizing other people, in learn- 
ing how to use it properly himself. So too, with regard 
to politics and the reorganization of society. Statecraft 
will wither as priestcraft withered, because the self- 
preserving instinct is turning against it—even now, as 
Senator Borah acutely pointed out the other day, wars 
are no longer between one people and another, but between 
the peoples and their Governments, the world over. Why 
then agitate, or assassinate premiers, when one’s final 
dependence must be upon the self-preserving instinct in 
humanity, and when this powerful ally will be found in 
the long run to have been the one to accomplish every- 
thing worth accomplishing? 


They fought from heaven, sang Deborah of the armies 
of Israel, the stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 
So it should be said of the children of light in their 
eternal warfare against obscurantism on the one hand, 
and against Philistinism, ignorance and vulgarity on the 
other. The forces of nature are on their side. Urged 
to accept this or that ideal or standard which has the 
mark of Dagon upon it, they will resolutely decline; but 
beyond this they will not go, content to wait quietly 
while the forces of nature make their august and irre- 
sistible way upon those about them who have accepted 
it. Then the self-preserving instinct which works continu- 
ally towards the best that is in the realm of the spirit, also 
singles out and puts its mark upon those who have stead- 
fastly kept their allegiance to the best. It detaches them, 
lifts them out of obscurity, and causes the light which is 
in them to be seen and followed; and it comes to pass 
with them as it did in the vision of the prophet, that 
“ten men shall take hold out of all languages of the 
nations, even shall take hold of the skirt of him that is 
a Jew, saying, We will go with you: for we have heard 
that God is with you.” 


THE FREEMAN 


The success of a 
radical paper 
depends, in part, 
upon the extent of 
its acceptance by 
readers not actively 


identified with 


radicalism. 


Thus it affords us great 
pleasure to print this letter 
from 


COSMO 
HAMILTON 


novelist and playwright : 


“T cordially and enthusi- 
astically agree with every- 
thing that you have written 
about the FREEMAN on the 
back page of the current 
issue. That being so I en- 
close my cheque for a sub- 
scription for a year, and I 
will send every number, as 
soon as I have read it from 
the first to the last line, to 
a friend who needsa weekly 
dose of your tonic but who 
can not afford to buy it, and 
who will place it on the 
table of the public library.”’ 


26 November, 1922. 


The 
FREEMAN 
should be in every 
public library 
in the land. 


PERHAPS this issue of the Freeman comes for 
the first time to a larger number of persons than any 
issue since the one which bore date of 17 March, 
1920—our first. The bond between the FREEMAN 
and its readers was eloquently confirmed by the 
gratifyingly large use of subscriptions as Christmas 
gifts. Many of those subscriptions begin with this 
number, hence our opening remark. 


Early in the autumn we asked readers to assist in 
doubling the FREEMAN’s circulation by Christmas. 
We believed that it could be done, and many of our 
well-wishers worked ardently to produce the desired 
result. Well, we did not succeed in doubling the 
circulation, but the accessions have swelled the list 
comfortably. Glad as we are to enter new homes, 
libraries and clubs, the satisfaction afforded by the 
disinterested enthusiasm of our friends means as 
much to the FREEMAN as the increased circulation. 
And circulation means much, for circulation is life. 


At no time have we burdened our readers with talk of 
a “‘campaign’’ or ‘‘drive,’’? words with almost nau- 
seating connotations. The desire to double by Christ- 
mas did not mean that we expected to arrive at a 
state of complacent self-admiration: we hope to 
double as frequently as is necessary to bring this paper 
to the attention of all the people who reflect on the 
life about them. Reflection doesn’t imply acquies- 
cence or acceptance. Not by any means! In one 
day’s mail, last week, Mrs. E. J. G. of Chicago wrote 
us, ‘‘Usually disagree with you, but like your style,”’ 
and Mr. A.S. D. of Detroit expressed himself thus: 
“*The only ‘kick’ I have with the FreeMaAn is there 
is nothing to disagree with so far.’ We clasp them 
both to our bosom. 


We hope that many of our new readers will like the 
FREEMAN so well as to introduce it to their friends, 
and we suggest that they use the form printed below, 
or embody its suggestion in a letter to the Circula- 
tion Department. 


ORDER FROM A NEW FREEMAN READER. 


I enclose Borne wef which please send the FREEMAN for 
10 weeks | 26 weeks 52 weeks 
$1.00 $3.00 $6.00 


INDICATE TERM OF SUBSCRIPTION BY CHECK MARK IN SPACE AT RIGHT 
to 


NAME 3 = ADDRESSS ee 


Notify the recipient that the subscription 1s my gift. 
(cROSS THE ABOVE LINE THROUGH IF RECIPIENT IS NOT TO BE NOTIFIED.) 


T.3e24p 


[3 January, 1923 


